











TONS .§ THORO System 
Materials used by George Sheaf & Co. 
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Birdseye view of Franklin County Children's Home, in 
Columbus, Ohio. All exterior foundation walls given 
two coats of THOROSEAL. All interior foundation 
walls given one coat of THOROSEAL and one coat of 
QUICKSEAL. Specified by Inscho, Brand, & Inscho, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


40 Years of service 





This year marks our 40th year in the manufacturing 
of high quality masonry materials. Today, from coast 
to coast, the name ‘‘THORO System products” is high 





Grorce SHEAF & Co. on the list of specified materials by leading architects, 
ie om ph (Jeneral (onlracle lows engineers and contractors who, themselves, have 
Sovumeve 2. one achieved fame by recognition of good products. 


September 62h, 1951 
Wilberforce State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. All in- 
Mr. Robert C. Saunders . 
Standard Dry Wall Products, Ince terior exposed block walls 
io aalte Pennsylvania and ceilings received one 
coat of THOROSEAL (Base 
Bear Mr. Saunders: Coat). 









For several years now, we have been using your THORO SYSTEM 
Products, WATERPLUG, THOROSEAL, end QUICKSEAL, and thought 
you would be interested in the results we have obtained with thems 


We have used THOROSEAL, appl “say in ow 
specifications, as an exter vda 







this method of waterproofi ing t 
effective but economical aswel) 3 


as easy to ap; 


We have used THOROSEAL and QUI 
walls, both exterior and interior 
with the results, having obtained c 








s decorative finishes that have r © 
your literature maintains. " 7 2 QUICKSEAL (Finish Coat) 
We have also enjoyed excellent relations with your distributor pa: GE wos used to provide final 


in Columbus, The Columbus ders Supply Comp . a 
tir. Kern of that company very cooperative and helpful whenever 
we have had reason to call on him. 





protection and beauty, with 
the wide variety of colors 


















a Sto gaat oe tse saat any tone of Q Al meeting all decorative re- 
perunnence ands ectiveness to b quirements. 
+ good waterproof tr 

sale deans iti Get our 20 page brochure pictorially | 

L. Ahnnff described in detail, ‘‘How to Do it.” Y= [s 
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NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 






















MORE LIGHT 


You get more glass area - more 

- because frames of Fenestra St 
Apartment Casements are 
tobe 








BETTER VISION 


You get big picture-window 
_ because more of the 
is devoted to 
ebstruction to 





















You get e-a-s-y opening. 
twirl out to catch 








breezes. Tilt-in 
built-in 





FREEDOM 
FROM 
MAINTENANCE 
PAINTING 











BETTER 


Tilt-in sill vent keeps chi 
from falling out. And 
safely from 















BS You not only get better, stronger, more efficient windows—you get win- 
dows that cut maintenance costs way down. 

Fenestra* Super Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Apartment Casements normally never 
need painting! Fenestra has the only plant in America with equipment especially 
designed for the exacting job of hot-dip galvanizing steel windows. 

Send for the book that shows how it’s done. Write Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Dept. JH-12, 2294 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. *@ 


JFenestva STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


FROM THE ONLY PLANT IN AMERICA ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED TO HOT-DIP GALVANIZE STEEL WINDOWS 
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rumors of what’s to come in 
year ahead in housing, redevelopment 
summarized page 429 


Guesses, 


The issues in November 4+ housing 
referenda briefed page 436 


Sales completed by federal government 
of three “greentowns” page 439 


Pacific Northwest's first project com- 
pleted under Housing Act of 1949 
presented page 442 


Assembly line method of roof repair 


detailed page 446 
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FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 
for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- 
ing faucet washer and floating stem 
seal. Now used in many _ housing 
projects. Easily installed by your own 
plumber or maintenance mechanic. 
Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 

5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 














Patent No. 2522778 


Garbage 
Can 
Holder 


economical, 








The 


practical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 


can problems 


PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 
+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 
. P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 





Available with or 
without chain 


Patent No. 2522778 
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The Washington Scene — 


What will housing, slum clearance picture be in 1953? 


With a Republican administration 
in power in Washington for the first 
time since housing became a major 
function of the federal government, 
every segment of the housing com- 
plex—private and public—is conjectur- 
ing as to what will happen after Janu- 
ary 20: what will be the fate of all 
types of federal housing aid, the hous- 
ing agencies themselves, and the per- 
sonnel who run them. 


THE ISSUES 

The Republican party platform raised 
no housing issues other than rent con- 
trol. However, it is certain that pres- 
sures will be brought on Congress from 
one quarter or another to resolve such 
questions as whether to: 

1—Kill off entirely, hold stable, or in- 
crease the public housing program. 

2—Liquidate the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency and set up as sepa- 
rate agencies the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

3—Liquidate the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

4—Increase interest rates on FHA 
insured and Veterans Administration 
guaranteed home loans. 

3—End rent and materials controls. 

Evidence that strong pressures will 
be brought to bear on the new adminis- 
tration to effect such changes as are 
listed above come from many quarters 
—mostly public housing opponents. 


Public Housing 


The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, meeting in Miami Beach 
shortly after the election for their an- 
nual conclave, passed a resolution urg- 
ing that Congress kill the entire pub- 
lic housing program and sell all proj- 
ects to private interests. They also pe- 
titioned Congress to conduct a full 
scale investigation into all public hous- 
ing projects to “ascertain the facts as 
to subversive and political activities, 
construction costs, management costs, 
tax revenue losses, and such other 
abuses.” 

Pending such an investigation, the 
realtors said, “authorization for any ex- 
pansion of federally subsidized public 
housing should be withheld.” 

As an alternative to federally aided 
programs, the NAREB presented at 
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their meeting a “blueprint” to abolish 
slums and rehabilitate them—through 
a program of local housing law en- 
forcement. Spokesmen for the realtors 
can reasonably be expected to try to 
sell this proposition to Congress as a 
cure-all for the nation’s slum problems. 

Another means of bringing pressure 
on Congress to eliminate the public 
housing program probably will be the 
reintroduction of the so-called Dirksen 
bill, backed by the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League. The bill, which 
was introduced in the last few weeks 
of the 82nd Congress, was intended “to 
provide for more local control and sup- 
port and to regulate and limit public 
housing and to provide for slum clear- 
ance.” Among other provisions, the bill 
calls for a tenant income limit for pub- 
lic housing of $2000 annually or $1500 
in cities of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion (with no regard to family size); 
a one-third cash subsidy by the locality 
and a one-third local payment on the 
cost of building projects; full taxes; and 
construction of the housing so that it 
can be sold to the occupants. 

In the urban redevelopment field, 
the bill calls for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to make loans and 
grants to local agencies to acquire land 
for resale to private interests for re- 
building, even though the RFC is one 
of the agencies that some Republican 
leaders think should get the axe. The 
local agency would also be required to 
pay in cash one-half of the write-down 
on the acquired land. 

HHFA 

Segments of the home building in- 
dustry for some time have been advo- 
cating the liquidation of HHFA as 
such, with a regrouping of constituent 
agencies under other existing govern- 
ment departments. Such a_ proposal 
might mean that the FHA and the 
HLBB would go under the Treasury 
Department and the PHA under the 
public buildings service, NAHB has 
speculated. Arguments for dissolution 
of HHFA are that it has under its 
wing such widely divergent agencies 
as HLBB and PHA and that the tax- 
payers will be saved money if each of 
the housing agencies is allowed to stand 
on its own feet. Additional appropria- 
tions would be saved, it is argued, if 
the machinery at the top (HHFA) was 
disbanded. 


Support of such a move is far from 
unanimous, however. The centraliza- 
tion of all housing agencies under one 
head has been thought by many in- 
terests to have been one of the out- 
standing advances in housing adminis- 
tration in the past 10 years. 


FNMA 
The NAREB at its Miami Beach 


convention also repeated its long stand 
ing demand that FNMA gradually be 
liquidated and that a privately owned 
central mortgage bank take over its 
operations. The realtors said that 
originally FNMA was set up to help 
finance GI housing but that it had 
since taken over financing of millions 
of dollars of defense and disaster hous- 
ing. 

On the other hand, NAHB in a 
post-election issue of its Washington 
Letter predicted that as President-elect 
Eisenhower “becomes increasingly fa- 
miliar with the subject, he will find 
that the functions of FHA, VA, Fannie 
May |editors’ italics], the Home Loan 
Bank Board, and other agencies estab- 
lished during the Democratic regime 
have become invaluable methods of 
keeping housing at a high volume and 
making home ownership possible to 
countless millions of people.” 


FHA-VA Interest Rates 


The long fight for an increase in the 
interest rates for FHA insured and 
VA guaranteed mortgage loans is sure 
to be renewed by such organized 
groups as the realtors, home builders, 
and bankers. 

Besides calling for a general in- 
crease in the 4 per cent rate on VA 
loans and the 4% per cent rate on FHA 
mortgages, the NAREB at its conven 
tion asked that the programs be de- 
centralized “to permit variable interest 
rates and variable rules to meet differ- 
ent market conditions in different re- 
gions” of the country. 

Most veterans organizations and 
many congressional and administration 
leaders have opposed the increase in 
the interest rates. Administrator Ray- 
mond M. Foley of HHFA, in a talk to 
the American Bankers Association 
shortly after the election said, “ . 

I do not find indications that there 
is not satisfactory prospect of sufficient 
private funds potentially available—as- 
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suming the yield to be acceptable. At 
present there are serious problems with 
respect to interest rates in some geo- 
graphical areas and in some classes of 
housing . . . The FHA 4% per cent 
rate on all but the smaller mortgages 
of lower priced homes . . . still seems 
to be producing a large volume of 
business. It still induces a private secon- 
dary market so close to par as not to 
create an immediate serious general 
problem . . . There has been much 
complaint from lenders about the 
[VA] 4 per cent rate. Many reports 
are heard of sales of these mortgages 
at substantial discounts. It is a matter 
of record that the bulk demand upon 
FNMaA is for the purchase of VA mort- 
gages. Yet a very large volume of these 
loans are made and retained in port- 
folio by the lenders . . .” 
Rent-Materials Controls 

Almost unanimous prediction of the 
housing industry is that all rent and 
materials controls will be off by early 
spring—a prediction made in some 
quarters before the election, regardless 
of its outcome. 


THE “ANSWERS” 

Since housing was not a major issue 
in the presidential campaign, answers 
to most of the above problems are pure 
guess work on the part of politicians, 
home builders, realtors, and business 
analysts who have been prognosticat- 
ing on the shape of things to come in 
housing and redevelopment. Clues to 
answers to some of the questions can 
be found, however, in past records and 
attitudes of the Republican leadership. 

The President-Elect 

President-elect Eisenhower, although 
quoted during the campaign by 
NAHB’s Alan Brockbank as saying 
that he “wanted none of it [public 
housing],” has never clearly defined 
his attitude toward federal housing ac- 
tivities. He did, in several of his cam- 
paign speeches, allude briefly to hous- 
ing: 

At Boise, Idaho—“We have accepted 
a moral obligation—the education of 
our young, decent housing, the rights 
of each of us to earn what he can and 
to save it as far as taxes will let him. 
We accept as a part of these social 
gains the fact that America must have 
adequate insurance against disaster. 
No one counts that thing a_ political 
issue any more.” 

In Los Angeles—“Security for old 
age unemployment insurance, care for 
dependent children and widows, and 
better housing for those now com- 
pelled to live in slums—all these are 
moral obligations. But they are also 
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in a sounder 


a sound investment 
America.” 

In Pittsburgh—“We must have bet- 
ter housing for those Americans who 
are now forced to live in slums and 
substandard dwellings and blighted 
neighborhoods.” 

And in his pre-election week-end 
statement—‘I pledge that the social 
gains achieved by the people, whether 
enacted by a Republican or Democratic 
administration, are not only here to 
stay but are here to be improved and 
extended.” 

Administration VIP’s 

Probably more important than Mr. 
Eisenhower’s campaign references to 
housing in predicting the future for 
housing and redevelopment programs 
in his administration are the known 
attitudes of some of his closest follow- 
ers, campaign leaders, and Republican 
party policy makers. 

On the prohousing side of the ledg- 
er are such administration stalwarts 
as Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, and Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio. 

Senator Lodge, who has been ap- 
pointed by President-elect Eisenhower 
as the United States’ permanent dele- 
gate to the United Nations and who 
is currently serving as Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s liaison man between the outgoing 
Democratic regime and the incoming 
Republican administration on matters 
of policy, has consistently voted in the 
Senate for public housing legislation. 
During the recent campaign, Senator 
Lodge in a letter to Harold Robinson, 
former director of the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board, reiterated his 
stand on housing: 

“It has always been my belief that 
in this land of ours every citizen should 
have, perhaps above all else, a decent 
place in which to live. I look upon 
it as a duty to support legislation that 
will promptly and efficiently bring ade- 
quate housing within the means of 
every family in America. In a democ- 
racy, we simply cannot afford to have 
unhappy people who, through no fault 
of their own, are existing under con- 
ditions that are below the American 
standards of living.” 


Governor Dewey, although he will 
not hold an official post in the Eisen- 
hower administration, is known to 
have strong influence with the presi- 
dent-elect. He has, in his 10 years as 
governor of New York, supported the 
expansion of a state subsidized low-rent 
housing program from 300 million to 
735 million dollars. 


Senator Taft is one of the long-time 
Senate leaders in favor of public hous- 
ing and was one of the drafters of 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for pub- 
lic housing, the forerunner of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, of which he was also 
a sponsor. Senator Taft is expected to 
be the Senate majority leader in the 
83rd Congress and as such will wield 
wide influence on administration poli- 
cies. On the basis of his favorable vot- 
ing record on housing and his reaffir- 
mation of it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, he can presumably be counted on 
to see that public housing gets a fair 
hearing. In July 1951, when the Senate 
was considering the first cut in appro- 
priations for PHA (which eventually 
resulted in a 50,000 limitation on pub- 
lic housing starts for the 1952 fiscal 
year), Senator Taft fought hard for the 
program. He told his fellow senators: 
“If we are going to cut out all hous- 
ing, I would say we would have to 
cut out public housing. . . . Person- 
ally, I have always felt that 10 per cent 
of new houses built was a fair pro- 
portion for housing for the low-income 
groups Let us remember that 
the federal government gurantees thou- 
sands and thousands of units of private- 
ly constructed housing through FHA, 
by insurance of mortgages. The fed- 
eral government is in the whole pro- 
gram and in the whole program I wish 
to make the point that there is a 
legitimate place for what is here pro- 
posed.” 

Since the election, Senator Taft has 
reported that he has discussed with 
the president-elect the creation of a 
special commission to study and make 
recommendations on the government’s 
role in future social welfare projects, 
including housing. Rumors are that 
the administration may wait until the 
commission’s report is in—perhaps not 
before the end of 1953—before formu- 
lating a comprehensive housing pro- 
gram of its own. 

Committee Chairmen 

On the other hand, some key Repub- 
lican congressional figures are known 
for their all-out antagonism to public 
housing. 

In the Senate, Homer Capehart of 
Indiana will be chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which 
considers housing legislation. Senator 
Capehart’s voting record on_ public 
housing is inconsistent—although most- 
ly “against.” He voted in 1949 first 
to strike the public housing title from 
the 1949 act but on the tally on the 
entire bill, voted for public housing. 
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In 1952 he again voted against public 
housing on the appropriations measure. 

In a post-election press conference, 
Senator Capehart indicated that his 
policy on public housing was one of 
“open-mindedness.” He said that in 
respect to public housing, hearings 
would be held in connection with 
PHA’s need for funds. “We will listen 
and get the facts and decide accord- 
ingly,” he said. 

Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
arch foe of public housing in the 
Senate, is presumably assured of a place 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee as Senator Capehart’s right hand 
man. He has consistently voted against 
public housing. 

Representative Jesse Wolcott of 
Michigan—another solid foe of hous- 
ing—will head up the House Banking 
and Currency Committee and Repre- 
sentative Leo A. Allen of Illinois, who 
has an equally consistent negative vot- 
ing record on public housing, will be 
chairman of the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee. On the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be Representative John Ta- 
ber of New York as chairman and Rep- 
resentative John Phillips of California 
is scheduled for the post of chairman 
of the appropriations subcommittee on 
independent offices, which considers 
housing appropriations. Neither has 
voted for public housing. 

Representative Wolcott, planning to 
confer with Mr. Eisenhower soon, told 
reporters he wants to examine “the 
whole housing picture . . . The housing 
industry need not be fearful that Con- 
gress and the new administration will 
continue the trend toward socialized 
housing,” he said. “We are going in 
the other direction.” 

However, in both the Senate and the 
House future appointments to the 
Banking and Currency Committees 
could give prohousers a majority. 


Senate-House Votes 


The line-up of votes in the Senate 
itself appears favorable to public hous- 
ing. On the basis of past voting rec- 
ords, 48 senators are in favor of the 
program; 28 are against it. Another 
20, new to the Senate, are in the doubt- 
ful column, although eight are believed 
to be in favor of it and 12 opposed. 
Thus the total vote on a public hous- 
ing issue, if all senators were present, 
might line up about 56 to 40 in favor 
of public housing. 

The House picture is not so hope- 
ful, although it is not substantially dif- 
ferent from that of the 82nd Congress. 
Past voting records indicate that 159 
members are for housing, 175 against; 
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WHO’S TO BE WHO IN WASHINGTON 


Speculation as to new names and new faces that are expected to 
crop up around Washington when the new administration takes over 
in January provides a subject of conversation wherever housers and re- 
development officials meet. 


Although no administration officials have lent their names to any of 
the rumors that are making the rounds, Robert J. Lewis of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, in a signed article recently, made known some of the 
names of people who are figuring in the speculation on housing jobs. 


One person rumored as a possible choice to succeed HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Raymond M. Foley is Charles P. Taft, brother of Senator Rob- 
ert Taft. Other names mentioned by Mr. Lewis include Henry Bubb of 
Topeka, a former president of the United States Savings and Loan 
League; former Representative Albert Cole of Kansas, ardent foe of 
public housing, who was defeated for re-election; Herman T. Stichman, 
New York state commissioner of housing; and Alan Brockbank, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Home Builders. 


Rumors in Washington are that the appointee for Mr. Foley's job 
may be from the mortgage banking field, which, Mr. Lewis says, would 
probably bring a different viewpoint to the controversy over raising 
interest rates on Federal Housing Administration and Veterans Adminis- 
tration guarantees. Aksel Nielsen of Denver, a past president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association and a friend of President-elect Eisenhower, 
is said by Mr. Lewis to have influence in appointments to housing posts, 





as does Ralph Cake, a past president of the USSLL. 








101 new members are “doubtful.” Of 
the doubtful group, 40 might be fav- 
orable to housing; 61 against it. The 
final tabulation, on the basis of records 
and guesses, would give public hous- 
ing opponents a substantial edge—236 
to 199. 


HOUSING IS BI-PARTISAN 

Although many partisan groups be- 
lieve that the federal government's par- 
ticipation in housing was a Democratic 
party measure, Frank Cortright, execu- 
tive vice-president of the NAHB in a 
recent Washington Letter to members 
said: 

“There is no doubt that the Repub- 
lican party is as interested as the Demo- 
cratic party in slum clearance, rehabili- 
tation, and the satisfactory financing 
and construction of housing for all 
classes of people and all income groups. 
Their method of accomplishing this 
may be somewhat different but we can 
be sure they are equally determined to 
keep housing production at a high 
volume and to maintain full employ- 
ment in the construction trades.” 

Mr. Foley in his speech in Novem- 
ber to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion characterized the housing prob- 
lem as “bi-partisan” thus: 

“I know that the basic needs are 


not partisan and have not changed 
and that therefore the objective should 
not change. I do not believe that the 
basic policy of giving every reason- 
able incentive to private enterprise is 
a partisan one and will be abandoned; 
nor do I think that a vote for either 
party in a national election could by 
itself invoke a magic force that will at 
once remove the difficulties that have 
kept private enterprise from solving the 
problems of housing in the lower ranges 
of the market. So I believe we will go 
on with much the same approach. . . 

“We still have millions ef families 
living in great slums or in substandard 
housing scattered in suburbs and coun- 
try side. The slums have not overnight 
become less ugly or less costly. This 
is not a problem to be solved only 
by increasing our quantity of produc- 
tion—but by finding some way in 
which those families can effectively en- 
ter the market for good housing, new 
or old, rental or sale, if the produc- 
tion cost of housing remains so high. . . 

“No realist today can doubt that one 
of the striking manifestations of these 
years is the growing public conscious- 
ness of [the housing problems] and 
growing demand that they be solved. 
Neither the need nor the demand for 
solution is going to be dissipated by 
the vote in an election. . .” 
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NORFOLK LEADERS SEE PITTSBURGH 
IMPROVEMENTS ON FLYING TRIP 
Back in Norfolk after a flying one 


day visit to inspect redevelopment 
projects and other civic improvements 
in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, 22 of Norfolk’s business, 
government, and financial leaders said 
they were “impressed” by the progress 
in Pittburgh’s 2 billion dollar improve- 
ment program. The group, which left 
Norfolk by air in the morning, toured 
Pittsburgh, and flew back to Norfolk 
the same night, included Chairman 
Charles L. Kaufman of the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity, who organized the tour; Lawrence 
M. Cox, executive director of the au- 
thority; Commissioners James E. Ether- 
idge, Melvin T. Blassingham, and 
Pretlow Darden; and Mayor W. F. 
Duckworth. 

The tour included visits to two 800- 
car ramp garages in downtown Pitts- 
burgh; the new 33 million dollar air- 
port; the “Golden Triangle” area, 
where three new skyscrapers have been 
built on cleared land; sections of a new 
multimillion dollar turnpike; and a 
new 100 million dollar steel ingot plant 
built on cleared slum land. The Al- 
legheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, one of the principal backers 
of the Pittsburgh improvement pro- 
gram, entertained the Norfolk group 
at a luncheon. 

Mayor Duckworth, commenting on 
the tour, said what impressed him most 
was the ease with which blighted com- 
mercial areas could be razed and the 
land redeveloped, giving the city sub- 
stantial tax producing properties on 
what had been financially arid sites. 


DALLAS PROJECT CELEBRATES 
15TH YEAR, CALLED SUCCESS 

The Housing Authority of the City 
of Dallas, celebrating the fifteenth an- 
niversary of its Cedar Springs Place, 
said that the project has achieved the 
aim set for it when it was built in 
1937 of “making better citizens through 
better housing.” As one of 51 such 
projects built by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, Cedar Springs Place was 
among the first public low-rent de- 
velopments in the country. 

In a booklet published to commemo- 
rate the anniversary, the Dallas hous- 
ing authority—comparing the project 
15 years ago with present day stand- 
ards—says that its original 181 units 
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were called a “giant” project by news 
papers in 1937, while today it is con- 
sidered rather small, even though 220 
units were added during the war. Re- 
garded by citizens as a “curiosity” in 
1937, the project and its tenants have 
become “definitely a part of Dallas, 
taking part in all city affairs,” the au- 
thority says. 

“Property values have been enhanced 
many times over” in the residential 
neighborhood on one side of the proj- 
ect, the authority says. “Where in 1937 
there were no more than two small 
frame houses on any block within a 
two block radius, today the entire area 
on three sides is solidly built up with 
moderate-income homes, some up to 
$15,000 to $20,000 in value. . .” On 
the other side of the project a modern 
shopping center and community facili- 
ties such as parks, churches, and thea- 
ters, have been developed. 

To support its belief that the proj- 
ect has been successful in “making bet- 
ter citizens,” the authority cites the 
fact that 12 per cent of families moving 
out of the project have bought their 
own homes. 


ORMOND BEACH APPROVES SITE, 
CANCELS HOUSING REFERENDUM 

Over strong opposition from public 
housing opponents, the governing body 
of Ormond Beach, Florida recently 
cancelled an “advisory” referendum on 
its cooperation agreement with the local 
housing authority. The board also ap- 
proved the site of a 28 unit low-rent 
project. 

The housing battle in Ormond 
Beach, a town of around 3000 popula- 
tion adjoining Daytona Beach, cen- 
tered around the legality of the coopera- 
tion agreement between the local hous- 
ing authority and the board of zone 
managers, the local governing body. 
The question came up after three of 
the five-man board—which last year 
approved the cooperation agreement— 
were replaced by three newly elected 
members, at least two of whom are 
opposed to public housing. Some of 
the new members believed that they 
should not be bound by actions of the 
preceding board. 

The validity of the cooperation agree- 
ment was challenged by an attorney 
representing a real estate group, who 
said that the vote on the cooperation 
agreement had not been properly en- 





tered in the minutes of the meeting 
at which it was approved. The attor- 
ney also charged that the board had 
no right to enter into a 40 year binding 
agreement. To settle the controversy, 
the board then unanimously decided to 
place the matter before the voters by 
scheduling the “advisory” referendum. 

After the referendum was scheduled, 
the housing authority offered to en- 
gage the city in a friendly law suit 
to establish beyond any doubt the mat- 
ter of the cooperation agreement's le- 
gality. The decision in the case would 
render the referendum unnecessary, the 
housing authority said, and asked that 
the vote be cancelled.. Although the 
zone refused to 
enter such a suit, it later reversed it- 
self, approved the site for the 28 unit 
project, and cancelled the referendum. 
Two of the new board members vot- 
ed against cancellation. 

Earlier, the Public Housing Admin- 
istration field office in Atlanta had 
suggested that the Ormond Beach hous- 
ing authority's program reservation 
should be cancelled because of uncer- 
tainty brought about by the proposed 
referendum. Director A. R. Hanson 
said that only a limited number of 
units could be year 
and that the units assigned to Ormond 
Beach should be transferred to another 
city, unless it was certain they would 
be built. 


board of managers 


constructed this 


SEATTLE WAR HOUSING MEETS 
LOW-RENT NEEDS, STUDY SHOWS 

War temporary projects in Seattle 
are more and more housing families 
that are eligible for low-rent housing, 
according to a study made recently by 
Louis Michaelson, executive assistant 
with the Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle. Unlike low-rent housing, 
war temporary projects have rents set 
at levels to maintain them without 
subsidy. Families of veterans, service 
men, and certain certified defense work- 
ers are eligible for the housing. 

The Seattle study, based primarily 
on a comparison of incomes of rent de- 
linquent families already living in the 
projects with incomes of families mov- 
ing in, showed little difference in earn- 
ings between the two groups. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all families 
now moving into temporary war hous- 
ing projects in Seattle are, on the basis 
of their incomes, eligible for admission 
to low-rent housing. according to the 
study. About 61 per cent of rent de- 
linquent families are similarly eligible. 

The authority, through the study, 
concluded that the major causes of rent 
delinquency are unemployment, part- 
time or irregular employment, and ill- 
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ness. The small differences in these 
factors between rent delinquent fami- 
lies now living in the projects and 
families moving in indicates that tem- 
porary war housing is now serving a 


group whose housing need stems large- 
ly from financial distress, the Seattle 
authority says. 


KNOXVILLE SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
EVICTED MOTHER, SEVEN CHILDREN 
Quick action by the Knoxville Hous- 
ing Authority, in first providing tem- 
porary quarters and then opening a 
unit in a new project addition early, 
recently solved the plight of a mother 
with seven children and no place to 
house them. With an income limited 
to $114 a month in state aid to de- 
pendent children, the family was faced 
with eviction from a shack that had 
been condemned as unfit for human 
habitation. Attempts by neighbors to 
find housing for the family were fruit- 
less because the mother could not af- 
ford the rents charged for standard 
apartments large enough to accommo- 


date eight people. 
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EIGHT-MEMBER FAMILY 
HAPPILY HOUSED 


The family of seven children and a mother pictured 
left, with an income of $114 per month, found itself 
in desperate circumstances when it was evicted from 
the shack, left above, on its being condemned as unfit 
for occupancy. The Knoxville Housing Authority came 
to the rescue with a unit in its recently opened 
Heights addition—see story below. 





When R. Rex Wallace, executive di 
rector of the Knoxville authority, heard 
about the case he gave the family tem 
porary quarters in a small apartment 
in the authority’s Western Heights 
project. As soon as a six room unit 
was ready in the new Western Heights 
addition, the family was moved there. 
The rent is $19 a month, including 
utilities. 


OMAHA KILLS REDEVELOPMENT 
BY 6 TO 1 CITY COUNCIL VOTE 

An urban redevelopment program 
for Omaha was killed recently by a 6 
to | city council vote against a resolu 
tion authorizing the housing authority 
to apply to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s division of slum 
clearance for a preliminary planning 
advance. The lone vote for the 
measure was cast by the mayor. 

Opposition to the program, concen 
trated among residents of a site selected 
for clearance and redevelopment, was 
led by a local attorney who objected 
to the use of federal funds. He said 
Omaha should work out its own des- 


tiny without going to Washington and 
expressed fear that homes would be 
taken away from site residents. 

The Omaha redevelopment prégram 
was supported by the Urban Redevel 
opment Committee (a citizens group), 
by the Negro Interdenominational Min 
isterial Alliance, the National Associa 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and other civic groups. The 
session at which the redevelopment 
measure was voted down was said to 
be the stormiest and most heavily at 
tended in 20 years. 


TWO TEXAS CITY REFERENDA CO 
ONE FOR HOUSING, ONE AGAINST 

In recent referenda on public low 
rent housing programs for their cities, 
voters in Cameron, Texas gave their ap 
proval to a city council-housing author 
ity cooperation agreement; Hillsboro, 
Texas voters disapproved a_ similar 
proposition. Out of 1450 registered vot 
ers in Cameron, 216 voted for the 
housing program, 172 against. The 
Hillsboro vote was 208 for, 652 against. 

In Cameron, where the vote was pro 
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housing, the program was backed by 
the local chamber of commerce, the 
American Legion post, and other civic 
organizations, with no organized oppo- 
sition in evidence. In Hillsboro, where 
the vote was unfavorable, city authori- 
ties said the principal opposition came 
from landlords “with both standard 
and substandard houses and apart- 
ments.” 


WASHINGTON PLANS REBUILDING 
OF 427 ACRES OF BLIGHTED AREAS 

Long awaited plans for redevelop- 
ment of 427 acres of slums in south- 
west Washington, D. C. have been 
sent to the District of Columbia board 
of commissioners by the national capital 
planning commission and public hear- 
ings on one part of the proposal, Proj- 
ect B of 76 acres, are scheduled for 
December 17. The southwest area, part 
of which lies in the shadow of the 
Capitol building, is one of Washing- 
ton’s most seriously blighted districts. 

Plans call for the District of Colum- 
bia Redevelopment Land Agency to be- 
gin clearance of the 76 acre portion of 
the area next spring, providing plans 
are approved by the board of commis- 
sioners at the public hearing. The initial 
project, financed under Title I pro- 
visions of the 1949 housing act, is 
planned for mixed residential and com- 
mercial reuse. 

After plans for the board of commis- 
sioners hearing were announced, the 
redevelopment land agency advertised 
for private firms to bid on redevelop- 
ment of the 76 acre project. Bids are 
to be submitted within 30 days after 
the project is approved by the board of 
commissioners. 

Opposition to approval of the project 
was raised by a southeast businessmen’s 
association, which asked the board of 
commissioners to postpone the Decem- 
ber 17 hearing. Some members of the 
businessmen’s association questioned 
the land agency’s right to condemn 
privately owned land for reuse by priv- 
ate developers and said that if the 
hearing is not delayed the association 
would ask that no commercial prop- 
erties be touched in the redevelopment 
of the area. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS BREAK GROUND 
FOR NEW LOW-RENT PROJECT 


Ground breaking ceremonies were 
held in early November for a 110 unit 
low-rent project in St. Croix, the Vir- 
gin Islands, by the Virgin Islands Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority. 
Named for the late Judge D. Hamilton 
Jackson, who was cited by Governor 
Morris F. de Castro for his “devotion 
to the cause of the under-privileged,” 
the new project is the second to be 
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built in the Virgin Islands under the 

provisions of the 1949 housing act. 
The St. Croix Avis, a local news- 

paper, published a special edition to 


commemorate the ceremonies, with 
page-long statements praising the proj- 
ect from Governor de Castro; John 
Taylor Egan, Public Housing Adminis- 
tration commissioner; Francis X. Ser- 
vaites, director of the PHA Puerto 
Rico field office; Dr. David C. Cane- 
gata, administrator for St. Croix; and 
other Virgin Islands leaders. 


BARTONVILLE, ILLINOIS HAS STATE 
AIDED OWNER-BUILDER PROGRAM 

A state aided “subdivision” project 
in Bartonville, Illinois has been so suc- 
cessful, the Peoria County Housing Au- 
thority says, that it is adding seven 
acres to the original 30 acre develop 
ment. The Peoria County authority, 
sparked by its chairman, Wilbur H. 
Lauterbach, in 1947 decided to use 
funds available under the Illinois state 
housing program to buy up and im- 
prove vacant land near the town and 
sell it as lots to owner-builders. The 
result is what is called Wil-Mar Knoll 
subdivision, which now has more than 
50 houses built or under construction 
and all of its 84 lots sold. On the basis 
of the demand for the lots, the au- 
thority decided to add the seven acres 
to the development. 

Bartonville, a town of about 2500 
population near Peoria, was in need 
of middle-income housing for work- 
ers in nearby industries. Mr. Lauter- 
bach conceived the subdivision idea as 








a means of meeting this housing need 
and of bringing about the “good citi- 
zenship and security that comes from 
individual ownership,” he said. 

With funds available from the state, 
the authority bought up 30 acres of 
land just outside the town’s limits; 
got the land annexed to the town; 
brought in sewer, water, and other 
municipal services; platted the land; 
improved the lots; and sold them to 
individuals on a nonprofit basis. 

Although some of the lots in the 
subdivision sold for as little as $800 
each, the authority realized more than 
$100,000 from the sale of the land, 
which paid for development costs and 
administrative and overhead expenses. 

Many of the buyers of the property, 
who arranged for their own construc- 
tion financing, did much of the actual 
labor in building their homes. 

The authority’s part in assembling 
the land for the development was not 
without opposition. Opponents of the 
plan contested the annexation of the 
land to the town and forced a refer- 
endum on the question. The voters 
approved the annexation, however. 

Theodore B. Durfee, executive di- 
rector of the Peoria County authority 
says of the subdivision: “A new sub- 
urban environment was created for the 
average man under sound business prin- 
ciples. . . The pride of ownership 
is easily apparent in the well tended 
lawns and the conduct of the resi- 
dents.” 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1952 195] 
October 101,000 90,000 
First ten months 966,400 956,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1952 1951 
October $ 980,000,000 $ 924,000,000 
First ten months $8 634,000,000 $8.7 18,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total multi-family) 





October First Ten October First Ten 
1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Number 11.700 150,900 10.500 171.500 
Per cent to total 11.6 15.6 11.7 17.9 


__ Source: Bureau ot Labor Statistics 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


October First Ten October First Ten 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Private 100,000 917,500 8.900 RRS400 
Public 1,000 48,900 1,100 67 600 
Total 101,000 066,400 90.000 "956,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





October First Ten October First Ten 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 
Urban 51,300 517,000 44,400 525,400 
Rural nonfatm 49,700 449,300 $5,600 130,600 
Total 101,000 966,400 90,000 956,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 1951 
September $ 1,587,523,000 $ 1,308,421,000 
First nine months $13,244,487 ,000 $12,247,357,000 
During September, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to 
$184,371,000. GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 


to $217,292,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 25 per cent of total record 


ings. 

Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 

Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 

* WS 1951 
September 267,111 230,891 
First nine months 2,245,703 2,157,639 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, VIII, and 1X) 





October First Ten October First Ten 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 195] 
Number of projects 19 199 39 435 
Dwelling units 2,994 35,043 9,899 64,796 
Dollar amount $26,336,350 $277 .760,400 $77,054,410 $509,705,478 


Source: Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 1951 
September $2.350 $2.236 
_ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949—100) 
1952 1951 
October 118.6 118.7 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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PHA MANUAL FOR 
SMALL AUTHORITIES 
GOES UNDER TRIAL 


Simplified procedures for operating 
small federally aided public housing 
programs—ot 200 or less units—are be- 
ing put into effect throughout the 
country as a result of the recent dis 
tribution by the Public Housing Admin 
istration of its new Small Low-Rent 
Programs Manual—Operations. The 
manual is the result of the joint efforts 
of PHA and NAHO’s subcommittee 
on rural nonfarm and small authorities 
programs of the Federal-Local Rela 
tions Committee. It replaces the vol 
uminous Low-Rent Housing Manual as 
a guide for authorities operating smail 
programs. No assessment of the value 
of the manual by its users will be avail 
able until the new procedures have been 
in effect for some months. 

The need for such a manual was ap 
parent from the number of authorities 
in the country with small programs and 
from the number of questions directed 
to PHA and to NAHO’s Federal-Local 
Relations Committee on operation of 
such programs. (At the end of Septem- 
ber 1952 more than 32 per cent of the 
communities with reservations for low- 
rent housing under the 1949 housing 
act were in rural nonfarm localities 
with less than 2500 population; 35.5 
per cent of the projects on which annual 
contributions contracts had been ap- 
proved had less than 50 units; and 76.5 
per cent of units under annual con- 
tributions contracts were in projects 
with less than 200 units.) 


Why the Manual? 
Walter B. Mills, Jr., Gadsden, Ala 


bama, chairman of the NAHO subcom- 
mittee that worked with PHA on the 
new manual, pointed out that many of 
these new and small authorities were 
operated by one-man staffs and thar, 
therefore, it was necessary to simplify 
and cut down the procedures necessary 
for operation of the projects. “The 
manual has been drawn up with the 
idea in mind of simplifying the proce 
dures, providing a readable and under- 
standable manual in a small package 
that will not scare off otherwise com- 
petent personnel, and to simplify day 
to-day operations so that they can be 
performed by one man or even by a 
part-time employee,” Mr. Mills says. 
“This simplified manual was written 
for the authority operating 25 dwelling 
units but is available for use by authori- 
ties operating up to 200 dwelling units. 
We sincerely believe that under the new 
(Continued column one, page 436) 
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Housing Referenda 


on November 4 hinged on three questions 


Whether to cancel cooperation agree- 
ments, amend city charters to require 
public housing referenda, or simply 
whether or not to build additional pub- 
lic housing were questions that voters 
in six cities were called upon to answer 
at the polls on November 4. In four 
of the six cities the voters returned 
a vote of confidence in public housing. 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, and River Rouge, Michigan all 
favored public housing and Mansfield, 
Ohio and Ossining, New York turned 
it down (see November Journat, page 
390). 

Charter Amendments 

In both Toledo and Cincinnati the 
issue hinged on the question of amend- 
ing charters of the two cities so that 
a referendum would be required on 
each public housing project. In Cin- 
cinnati the amendment also would have 
required that full taxes be paid on 
each public housing project rather than 
payments in lieu of taxes. 

Strong support for public housing 
and against the proposed amendment 
in Cincinnati came from all three of 
the city’s daily papers, The Enquirer, 
The Cincinnati Times-Star, and The 
Cincinnati Post. In news and “letters 
to the editors” columns, the papers car- 
ried the story of the proposed amend- 
ment and in the editorial columns they 
strongly urged that the amendment, 
which they said would spell the end 
of public housing, be defeated. Citizen 
groups, the League of Women Voters, 
the chamber of commerce, labor organ- 
izations, and church groups all sup- 
ported housing. The count for public 
housing was 113,671 and against 76,025. 


In Toledo, the Toledo Blade editori- 
ally came out against a similar charter 
amendment and church groups, labor 
organizations, and civic and women’s 
clubs joined forces in urging that the 
proposed amendment be defeated. 
Some 58 per cent of the voters ap- 
proved public housing—73,813 for; 
53,110 against. 

More Public Housing 

In the two cities where votes were 
taken on whether or not to expand 
existing low-rent programs, the voters 
also approved public housing by wide 
margins. In Elizabeth, New Jersey 
strong opposition to the program had 
been brewing for many months and 
the housing authority’s reservation for 
additional units under the 1949 hous- 
ing act had already been cancelled be- 
cause it had not been able to act to 
start construction on them. One of 
the city’s councilmen, fighting for the 
low-rent program, pointed out that 
cancellation of the public housing pro- 
gram spelled the end of redevelopment 
projects for the city. The Committee 
for Better Housing, chaired by a local 
minister, coordinated support of the 
housing program by prohousing re- 
ligious, welfare, civic, and labor groups. 
The question was simply: “Shall the city 
of Elizabeth apply for additional pub- 
lic housing units if and when said ap- 
plications become available?” The vote 
was 60.3 per cent for housing—16,928 
to 11,129. 

River Rouge voters were asked to 
say whether or not they wanted to have 
more public housing, to which question 
they answered with a 4356 to 3333 af- 
firmative vote. 


In the two cities where the issue was 
whether or not to cancel cooperation 
agreements already signed between the 
local governing bodies and the housing 
authorities, the voters turned down 
public housing. 

Ossining voters repudiated the co- 
operation agreement for a 70 unit proj- 
ect by a count of 3339 to 1328. 

In Mansfield, a vote of 11,270 to 
5722 in effect cancelled the cooperation 
agreement on a 100 unit project and 
also made mandatory a referendum on 
any future cooperation agreement or 
expenditure for public housing. The 
Mansfield Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority’s executive director, Edward 
Friday, says that the issue will now 
be returned to the city council. It may 
be forced to repay a $75,000 loan made 
by the Public Housing Administration 
to get the project under way before the 
cooperation agreement can be cancelled. 

The Reasons 

Speculating on the favorable outcome 
in the majority of the local referenda 
on November 4, the National Housing 
Conference in its Newsletter said the 
victories proved “that in a general elec- 
tion where [the voters] are permitted 
to have all of the facts, when the vot- 
ers get to the polls in record numbers, 
the people favor slum clearance and 
low-rent housing overwhelmingly. 

“After the experience of November 4, 
watch for opponents to avoid raising 
the question of public housing at gen- 
eral election time. A special election 
where they can buy up all billboard 
space and clog all media of public in- 
formation with propaganda, is their 
meat,” NHC warned. 





PHA MANUAL — 
(Continued from page 435) 


procedure and under the new manual 
a respectable administration of the pro- 
gram is possible and will be a reality.” 

The new manual contains the same 
basic information that is included in the 
larger manual but is simplified in its 
presentation and contains special pro- 
cedures for small authorities. In some 
cases, where a subject has been dealt 
with in detail in the large authorities 
manual, only a reference is made to the 
subject in the small authorities manual 
with a note that further information 
can be obtained from PHA field offices. 
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Mr. Mills, commenting on the new 
manual, complimented members of the 
subcommittee and the PHA staff mem- 
bers on it: “I want to pay tribute to 
the help, cooperation, and understand- 
ing of PHA Commissioner John Taylor 
Egan and the first assistant commis- 
sioner, Warren Jay Vinton, to George 
O'B. Bailey, deputy assistant commis- 
sioner for low-rent management, and to 
William G. Loeffler, PHA comptroller, 
for their long hours of work and un- 
derstanding of the problem and their 
complete devotion to seeing the job well 
done. Without this cooperation and 
help, I am sure that the simplified 


procedure would still be a myth.” 
Members of the subcommittee were: 
Knox Banner, Fort Worth; Willis P. 
Duff, Bonham, Texas; Harry G. Had- 
den, Fresno, California; A. R. Hanson, 
Atlanta; Jack A. Kastor, Dallas; Burton 
A. Pierce, Washington, D. C.; M. B. 
Satterfield, Atlanta; Clarence J. Stenzel, 
Fort Worth; Haig Shamshoian, Yolo 
County, California; John Dunlap, San 
Francisco; Hudson Malone, Albany, 
Georgia; Mr. Bailey; Mr. Loeffler. 
Pioneer work in assisting small au- 
thorities was done by Southwest Region 
committees headed by Mrs. Edna Gar- 
ett, Corpus Christi, and Mr. Duff. 
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TREND IN NEW HOUSE BUILDING 
TOWARD THREE, FOUR BEDROOMS 

Almost half of all new dwellings— 
45 per cent—upon which the Federal 
Housing Administration insured mort- 
gages in 1951 had three or four bed- 
rooms, FHA has announced. Because 
many families need more than a two- 
bedroom house, FHA Commissioner 
Walter L. Greene is urging that even 
more three- and four-bedroom houses 
be built to balance that need. The pres- 
ent trend toward larger houses, he says, 
is a reversal of the experience of re- 
cent years. 


“COST CUTTING” HOUSES BUILT 
FOR HHFA RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Seven houses that will demonstrate 
latest cost cutting techniques in home 
construction are being built in three 
different parts of the country as part 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency’s research program. Although 
the houses are being built with private 
funds and will be sold by the owners 
when they have served their research 
purposes, HHFA is defraying costs of 
working drawings and_ specifications 
and the expense of keeping records for 
the research program. The program is 
intended to show builders how they can 
cut housing costs by efficient use of 
materials, techniques, and labor. 

Three of the houses are being built 
at Hartsdale, New York under the di- 
rection of New York University; two 
are being built in Champaign, Illinois 
under direction of the Small Homes 
Council of the University of Illinois; 
and two houses are being built at San 
Antonio, Texas under a contract with 
the Southwest Research Institute. 


HOUSE DESIGNED TO SERVE FROM 
NEWLYWED DAYS TO OLD ACE 

A San Antonio builder, Frank 
Robertson, has under construction five 
“flexabilt” houses, which, he says, are 
designed to “meet the needs of fami- 
lies from newlywed days through old 
age.” 

The houses are designed so that 
walls can be shifted around to convert 
them from one to four bedrooms or 
into a two-family unit. Only perma- 
nent walls are the exterior ones and 
those around the bathrooms and 
kitchen. Mr. Robertson says a young 
married couple could at first use the 
house as a two-family unit, occupying 
the efficiency apartment and renting 
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the rest of the house; after arrival of 
a child, they could rent the efficiency 
unit and occupy the rest of the house. 
As the family grew, they could take 
over the entire house by simply moving 
the interior walls. As the children 
leave home, he says, the walls can 
again be rearranged to provide two 
units, one to be rented. He claims 
the walls can be shifted by the owner 
without any knowledge of carpentry 
and without any expense. 


BUILDING FOR HOT CLIMATES 
SUBJECT OF TWO DAY MEETING 

Housing and building in hot-humid 
and hot-dry climates was the subject 
of a two day conference called by the 
Building Research Advisory Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington November 18 and 19. The 
first session of the conference was de- 
voted to discussion of problems of liv- 
ing in hot environments and the sec- 
ond part to a discussion of architectural 
design, structures and materials, and 
mechanical problems. 


NEW SCHOOL OPENS CENTER FOR 
URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 

A new center for urban and regional 
studies to train personnel in the field 
of city planning has been set up at the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York City. The course offers a 
two year training program that will 
qualify students for a certificate of 
proficiency in planning. Dr. Carol 
Aronovici is director of the center and 
has on his advisory committee Charles 
Abrams, Henry S. Churchill, Albert 
Mayer, Jose Luis Sert, William Char- 
ney Vladeck, Ralph T. Walker, Rob- 
ert C. Weinberg, Norman Williams, 
Jr., Paul Lester Wiener, and Paul Zuck- 
er. Four courses were included in the 
fall term that opened in September. 
The new center is an outgrowth of the 
program in public housing education 
which the New School pioneered. 


STATE SOCIAL WORK GROUPS 
DISCUSS HOUSING AT MEETINGS 
Two state conferences of social work 
—California and Colorado—recently 
gave major attention to public housing 
and its problems when they held their 
annual meetings. B. M. Pettit of San 
Diego, former NAHO board member, 
was a speaker at the California Confer- 
ence of Social Work, during which the 
session on housing urged that a standing 
committee be appointed to study rela- 
tionships of public housing and social 
work, develop ways and means to pro- 
mote closer understanding and action 
in the two fields, and to explore ways 
and means of developing support for 
public housing both in California and 


on a national scale. In a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the confer- 
ence, the social work group reaffirmed 
its support of the Housing Act of 1949. 
The conference also went on record 
in favor of a change in the regulations 
of the Public Housing Administration 
in order to permit occupancy of low- 
rental projects by single aged persons. 

Mrs. Marie C. McGuire of San An- 
tonio, a member of NAHO’s Board of 
Governors, was the speaker at a 
luncheon session on housing of the 
Colorado Conference of Social Wel- 
fare, meeting in Denver in October. 
She also was on a panel that discussed 
the community approach to housing, 
public health, recreation, and leisure 
time. 


COLUMBIA HAS FOUR YEAR COURSE 
IN CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

A program in construction manage- 
ment that leads to a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree has been set up by Co- 
iumbia University and opened with the 
fall session. The course, established 
on a four year basis, covers the prin- 
ciples of building construction through 
studies in architecture, engineering, 
business, and law. Most of the classes 
are held in the late afternoon or eve- 
ning so that students who are employed 
can take the course without interfer- 
ing with their work. 


NAHO SPOKESMAN AT STANDARDS 
MEETING ON MODULAR DESICN 

Arthur Bohnen of Chicago repre- 
sented NAHO and the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards at a 
panel discussion on modular coordi- 
nation at the Third National Standard- 
ization Conference sponsored by the 
American Standards Association in 
Chicago in early September. Mr. Boh- 
nen was one of a panel of five that 
discussed modular design as “a new 
approach to cost reduction in the build- 
ing industry.” 


BAR REPORT CRITICIZES PHA, 
CONGRESS ON LOCAL AUTONOMY 
Members of the American Bar As- 
sociation, meeting in San Francisco in 
September, heard from Morris Miller 
of Washington a report of the associa- 
tion’s committee on housing law and 
regulations of the municipal law sec- 
tion, in which he criticized the in- 
vasion by Congress and PHA of local 
autonomy in the field of housing. Mr. 
Miller cited as congressional invasion 
of local autonomy the so-called Gwinn 
amendment (see September JouRNAL, 
page 308, and May Journat, page 175) 
and the so-called McDonough amend- 
ment (see September JournaL, page 
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308, and August JourNnaL, page 267). 
Infringement on local autonomy by 
PHA was contained in the order di- 
recting local authorities to have bond 
counsel selected by the purchasers of 
local authority bonds, he said (see 
November Journat, page 412). “On 
the whole,” the report concluded, “al 
though it has been a year of important 
and interesting housing law and regula- 
tion developments, it is felt that 
the most significant, long-range de- 
velopment lay in confusing the field of 
federal-nonfederal relationships and in 
the continuing encroachments on local 
autonomy.” 


CATHOLIC WOMEN URGED TO 
SUPPORT HOUSING PROGRAMS 

Housing was a major discussion topic 
when the National Council of Catholic 
Women met in convention in Seattle 
in September. Mrs. John Garrity of 
Detroit, speaking to the group, urged 
women to make known their ideas on 
housing to government agencies and 
to private builders; to keep fellow 
members of the council informed of 
local housing needs; to work with other 
interested groups in their communities 
on housing problems; and to give lead- 
ership by their attitudes to the public 
housing program. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS OFFICIALS 
DISCUSS HOUSING AND RELOCATION 

How local communities can achieve 
integrated occupancy in housing—pub- 
lic and private—and in redevelopment 
projects was discussed by the housing 
panel at an all-day session during the 
annual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Intergroup Relations Officials 
in Washington in mid-November. 

The discussion brought out the fact 
that because there are long lists of 
Negro applicants for public housing, 
local authorities throughout the country 
tend to designate entire projects for 
Negro occupancy. Relocation problems 
in redevelopment projects also were 
pointed out as a growing concern of 
intergroup relations agencies. More 
than two-thirds of the 45,000 families 
facing displacement to make way for 
50 redevelopment projects are Negro, 
the panel said, and, therefore, the im- 
pact on minority groups is an item 
of major concern. The panel empha- 
sized the need for consideration of 
every aspect of the relocation problem 
at the local level. 


HOME SAFETY TOPIC OF SESSION 

AT SAFETY COUNCIL CONGRESS 
Home safety was the subject of dis- 

cussion at a session of the National 

(Continued column three, page 450) 
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THE NAHO 
PRESIDENT’S CORNER 








Instead of myself writing a message for Journal readers this month, 
| asked the Association's First Vice-President, Ramsey Findlater of 
Cincinnati, to take over my “corner.” Ramsey has just come through 
a winning referendum fight in his city (see page 436) and, therefore, 
his advice below is based on recent and successful experience. In future 
months, I plan to ask other officers and members of the Board to 
provide similarly timely and useful messages for the Journal. 


Brown NicHotson, DecemBer 1952 





The success of a housing authority 
or a redevelopment commission in 
achieving its purposes and fulfilling its 
obligations is directly related to the de 
gree of acceptability of its program 
by the general public in its locality— 
and public acceptance is directly related 
to the degree of understanding of 
what are the objectives, limitations, and 
When 
the acceptability of a program is put 
to the test by a referendum, it may 
be found that the general public has 
been given too little opportunity to 


operations of these programs. 


learn how low-rent housing or urban 
redevelopment are accomplished. 

One of the aspects of these programs 
that is least understood is where the 
responsibility lies for initiation and 
control of policies. Because financial 
aids to support the programs are pro 
vided by acts of Congress that are 
administered by agencies of the fed 
eral government, a misconception is 
too often held that the programs are 
completely federal ones, to the extent 
that projects are instituted, sites se- 
lected, and activities directed by a fed- 
eral bureau. The local officials who di- 
rect housing and redevelopment are 
fully aware that they are administer 
ing local programs that reflect the 
needs and circumstances of their own 
communities—but they may not real- 
ize that a large segment of the public 
does not know that they are not di- 
rected from Washington. The local 
character of housing and _ redevelop- 
ment programs should be emphasized 
at every opportunity, in order that 
the people of the community may 
support and participate in the solu- 
tions of their local problems. 

Local character is measured by the 
extent to which fiscal control is applied 


to the details of operation. The fed 
eral agencies that are charged with 
the administration of the acts that pro 
vide assistance to local communities 
have the responsibility of exercising 
control over the proper expenditure 
of public funds and the obligation 
of assuring that the purposes of the 
acts are met. The local agencies, which 
are established under the laws of their 
respective states, have the obligation to 
function in response to local conditions 
and requirements. Over a period of 
time the delineation of the roles ot 
housing authorities and federal agen 
cies has been brought into increasing 
ly clear focus. Local authorities have 
been aware of their obligations and the 
Public Housing 
its predecessors have recognized the 


Administration and 


local emphasis Congress intended. 
NAHO, with its membership of 
both local and federal officials engaged 
in all phases of housing and redevelop 
ment, has provided the meeting ground 
for the interchange of viewpoints and 
for the orderly presentation of ideas. 
Through continuing discussions it has 
been possible to examine policies, to 
determine local and federal areas of re- 
sponsibility, and to agree upon methods 
of achieving the mutual objective of 
efficient and effective programs. No 
matter what the future may hold in 
modifications of the housing and re- 
development laws or in acceleration or 
reductions in the programs from time 
to time, as long as it is kept in mind 
that the effectiveness of these activi- 
ties depends upon the extent to which 
they are related to local conditions 
and local operation, and as long as a 
sound local-federal relationship is main- 
tained, progress toward better living 
in our own communities will be assured. 
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Greentowns 


have now all been sold by federal government 


By signing a contract to sell 1579 
residences in Greenbelt, Maryland to 
a veterans cooperative group, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration recently 
disposed of the last big bloc of resi- 
dential properties still under its man- 
agement in the country’s three “green- 
towns.” The agency earlier had sold 
most of the government owned build- 
ings and land in Greenhills, Ohio and 
Greendale, Wisconsin in compliance 
with 1949 congressional action order- 
ing private ownership for all three of 
the experimental satellite towns. Still 
left to be sold are commercial prop- 
erties and apartment buildings in 
Greenbelt and some commercial facili- 
ties and undeveloped residential land 
in Greendale. 

The greentowns were built in the 
1930's by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to demonstrate the value of 
good suburban town planning and to 
provide jobs for unemployed workers. 
Each of the three towns was built 
near a big city to provide big city 
workers with the advantages of country 
living—Greenbelt near Washington, 
D. C., Greenhills near Cincinnati, and 
Greendale near Milwaukee. Operated 
until 1942 by FSA, the towns were 
turned over then to the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, which managed 
them until Congress passed Public Law 
65 in 1949, ordering the sale of the 
towns. According to the law, sale of 
greentown properties was to be han- 
dled by negotiation, with preference 
given to nonprofit veterans groups. 
(Residential properties have been sold 
by negotiation, although commercial 
properties and undeveloped land are 
being disposed of by competitive bid- 
ding.) 

Greenhills 

First major bloc of greentown prop- 
erty to be sold was the homes and com- 
mercial properties at Greenhills, Ohio. 
These went in late 1949 to the Green- 
hills Home Owners Corporation—a 
nonprofit veterans cooperative com- 
posed largely of tenants—for a total 
of $3,511,300. As specified by Con- 
gress, the cooperative paid down 10 
per cent of the sale price; the re- 
mainder was covered by a 25 year 
mortgage held by PHA, with the an- 
nual interest rate set by law at 4 per 
cent. Funds for mortgage payments 
are derived from individual payments 
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made monthly by cooperative members, 
which are slightly higher than month 
ly rents paid when the village was 
still under management of PHA. Each 
of the cooperative members also as 
sumed tax payments on his home in 
addition to monthly payments. 

Undeveloped land in Greenhills, 
not covered in the sale of residences 
to the cooperative, was sold in early 
1952: 402 acres went to the Hamilton, 
Ohio county park district; 3378 acres 
were sold in September to the Cin 
cinnatt Community Development Com 
pany, which paid $1,200,000 for its 
parcel. This company was described 
by PHA Commissioner John Taylor 
Egan as “a civic minded organization 
formed in 1948 to provide housing 
needed to permit the orderly expansion 
of the city’s metropolitan area.” The 
company plans to develop a complete 
community of from 7500 to 10,000 
houses, all essential community  serv- 
ices and municipal facilities, plus a 
planned industrial area to provide em 
ployment for community residents. In 
its proposal to PHA, the company 
said it intends to carry to completion 
the planned community development 
and land utilization envisioned in the 
original concept of the greentowns. Its 
plans have been endorsed by various 
Cincinnati groups, including the Citi 
zens Development Committee, the 
Hamilton County planning commis 
sion, the board of county commission 
ers, and the chamber of commerce. 

Greenbelt 

The contract for purchase of 1579 of 
Greenbelt, Maryland’s 1890 residential 
units was signed in September by the 
Greenbelt Veterans Housing Corpo- 
ration, a nonprofit veterans organiza- 
tion much like the one that bought the 
Greenhills dwellings. The group paid 
$6,285,450 for the 1579 units, or 
slightly less than $4000 per dwelling. 
Buildings bought included 1000 units 
built in 1941 with Lanham Act funds 
and 579 of the original Greenbelt 
houses; the remaining 311 dwellings in 
the project—all in apartment buildings 
—and commercial facilities, unde- 
veloped land, utilities, and recreation 
facilities will be sold separately. The 
cooperative, like that at Greenhills, will 
finance the purchase with a 10 per 
cent down payment and a 25 year 4 
per cent mortgage. An additional stip- 


ulation in the Greenbelt contract re- 
quires that cooperative membership 
(900 at the time the contract was 
signed) be raised to 1053 before the 
project is turned over to the coopera 
tive. 

Purchase of the Greenbelt properties 
by the cooperative was first started 
when PHA offered them for sale in 
1950. Preparations for transfer of the 
dwellings got under way but were sus 
pended because of defense activities, 
Begun again in January this year, ne 
gotiations will be completed upon trans 
fer of the title in December and the 
project will go into private operation 
around January 1, 1953. 

Greendale 

Sull unsold but already bid on are 
all the commercial properties and ap 
proximately 2280 acres of vacant resi 
dential land in Greendale, Wisconsin, 
located about two miles from Milwau 
kee. Bids were opened in late Novem 
ber and have been sent to PHA in 
Washington for analysis. Sale of these 
properties, expected by the first of the 
year, will complete disposal of govern 
ment holdings in Greendale. All of 
the 572 family dwelling units have been 
sold to tenants individually, since long 
negotiations with the American Le 
gion Community Development Corpo 
ration to buy the development as a 
cooperative fell through earlier this 
year. 

Approximately 2200 acres of the va- 
cant land in Greendale was offered by 
PHA in one parcel for large scale resi- 
dential development. Smaller parcels 
of residential land—14 of them, rang 
ing in size from 1/5 to 12 acres 
were offered for sale separately. The 
Greendale vacant land was described 
by PHA as easily accessible to employ 
ment, shopping, social and recreation 
al centers, schools, and churches. Most 
of it is adjacent to existing park areas 
or areas about to be developed and 
maintained by the Milwaukee County 
park commission. 

Offered for sale separately from the 
land parcels were the shopping center 
at Greendale and adjacent land’ said 
to be suitable for commercial deyelop- 
ment. Built in 1938, the shopping cen- 
ter consists of five brick buildings. The 
ten stores, 650-seat theater, dental and 
(Continued column three, page 444) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—HALF THE HOUSER’S JOB 


Explaining housing to the public is half the executive director's job, 
according to Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, executive director of the Hou,- 
ing Authority of the City of San Antonio. Mrs. McGuire’s beliefs about 
the executive director’s role in public relations and some of her methods 
are outlined in excerpts from a talk given at a session of the NAHO 
Pacific Southwest Regional Council in Coronado, California last May: 


“Public relations is not something we can plan to spend an hour 
on tomorrow and no time at all on today. It is my belief that any execu- 
tive director who does not spend at least half of each day in some type 
of work that explains the public housing program to an individual or 
group in his community is not doing his job.” 


“We watch the newspapers in our community very closely. Every day 
on every page, we find at least one item that has some relationship to 
the public housing program. It may be an opportunity to serve some 
group or a chance to explain the public housing program to an organiza- 
tion that needs to understand it. Or perhaps it’s only an opportunity 
to write a little letter telling someone we have seen what he has said or 
done and that we appreciate his service to those we are trying to serve, 
too. Even if he never realized that his act had a relationship to the low- 
rent program, receiving our letter brings it to mind in a way that he'll 








appreciate and remember for a long time.” 








BENICIA BUILDS GOOD WILL 
WITH AIR OBSERVER POST 

The formal opening of a civil defense 
air observation post at its Dalton Manor 
project made for good public relations 
for the Housing Authority of the City 
of Benicia, California in early Novem- 
ber. A series of local newspaper stories 
dealing with the opening of the post 
and its inspection by air force officers, 
civil defense officers, and city officials 
featured the housing authority’s cooper- 
ation with civil defense workers in 
furnishing the facilities. 

Space for the post was offered by 
Albert N. LeFevre, executive director 


of the Benicia authority, after Mayor 
Thomas Wright had been unsuccessful 
in finding a suitable location elsewhere. 
Built on top of one of the war tempo- 
rary project buildings (see picture of 
post at left, below), the spotter’s station 
is entered through one of the two-room 
apartments, which is reserved for the 
use of civil defense workers on duty. 

Shown at the dedication ceremonies 
at right below (left to right) are: Mayor 
Wright, who is also chairman of the 
local civil defense program; Guy Head- 
lee, county civil defense coordinator; 
Michael Walsh, city councilman; Mr. 
LeFevre; and Councilman Sol O. Rose. 


$30 CHICAGO PROJECT MODELS 
EASILY MADE, SERVE MANY USES 





With an aerial photograph of the 
project area and materials that can be 
bought in any hobby shop, the Chicago 
Housing Authority is building models 
of entire housing projects for as little 
as $30 and deriving from them many 
of the public relations benefits that 
come from the use of much more ex- 
pensive custom made models. 

Models built by the new method have 
been used by the authority to explain 
housing to the public, to authoritv 
members, and to city officials. One 
such model was exhibited at an open 
house—held at the authority’s Cabrini 
Homes—to acquaint personnel of 
schools, churches, social agencies, and 
the general public with plans for a 
proposed extension of the low-rent proj- 
ect. (In the picture above, a tenant 
points out on the model features of the 
proposed extension. ) 

Mrs. Marion Massen, on the informa- 
tion staff of the Chicago authority, ex- 
plained this model building process at 
a “sight and sound” session held during 
NAHO’s 1952 annual conference at 
Buffalo: (1) an aerial photograph of 
the project area, scaled | inch to 100 
feet, is mounted on plywood or some 
other rigid, nonwarping material; (2) 
lawn areas in the photograph are 
sprayed with flak, a green substance 
simulating grass (after street and walk 
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areas are first covered with masking 
tape so the flak will not cover them); 
(3) sandpaper is pasted over parking 
and play areas; (4) buildings, also built 
on a | inch to 100 foot scale, are as- 
sembled from plastic strips or carvet 
from balsa wood and glued in place on 
the photograph; (5) trees and shrub- 
bery, made of lichen or sponge rubber, 
are glued to the picture. 


PAYMENT CEREMONIES EXPLAIN 
TAX PAYING ROLE OF AUTHORITIES 





The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission and the Housing Authority of 
the City of Cedartown, Georgia made 
news recently—and explained their roles 
as taxpayers to the public—by making 
the presentation of checks for taxes and 
payment in lieu of taxes the occasion 
for informal ceremonies. 

John McKinlay, chairman of the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission, is 
shown right in the picture above, giv- 
ing John B. Brena, county tax collector, 
the commission’s $69,833 check for 
1951 full real estate taxes on 576 parcels 
of land in one of the commission’s re- 
development projects. 

The Cedartown housing authority, 
operating the first project in Georgia 
built under provisions of the 1949 hous- 
ing act, dramatized its contribution to 
city tax funds when B. H. Grant, 
chairman of the authority (at left in the 
picture below), presented a check far 
$1012 as a payment in lieu of taxes to 
L. V. Andrews, chairman of the city 
commission, and Bruce Lovvorn, city 
manager. Stories in local newspapers 
explained that the $1012—10 per cent 
of shelter rents collected during the 
first nine months of operation of the 
project—was less than a third of the 
$3500 to $4000 “in lieu payments” that 
will be made to the city annually on 
the authority’s three new projects. 
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Boaz Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 


(As of October 31, 1952) 


Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States _Localities Amount 
$()! 253 $207 .594.000 


MIncludes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Project Areas 
_Approved 


Local Programs 

Approved 
Localities 181 70 14 
Projects — 104 23 


Title I Assistance Approved 


Development 
Activities Approved 





Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 171 91 10 17 
Amounts $5,148,000 $3,831,000 $32,387,000 $52,529,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II!f (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of October 31, 1952) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 


1119 363.5481 442 


1Excluding cancellations. 


2Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 

Approved by 
President” 

Localities 1109 1067 

Units 361,926 357,401 


Requested 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1053 357,025 





Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 
215,994 1253 728 








Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started 


Completed 


Localities 898 579 309 
Units 250,518 140,823 19,554 
Projects 1576 943 457 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of October 31, 1952) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
16,066 $77,378,931 5585 8060 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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A Pacific Northwest “First” 


BAKER HEIGHTS ADDITION 


Built and managed by the 


Housing Authority of the City of Everett, Washington 


S. Frank Spencer, Executive Director 


150 units built under the Housing Act of 1949 


Opened July 1951 
Architects: Harold W. Hall 


David W. Dykeman, Jr., and 
Arthur A. Graves, Associates 


The Pacific northwest’s first low- 
rent project to be completed under the 
1949 housing act—Baker Heights Ad- 
dition in Everett, Washington—im- 
pressed architectural students of nearby 
University of British Columbia because 
of “the application of the site plan to 
the terrain,” they said when they in- 
spected it. The 150 unit development, 
dedicated in July 1951 (see September 
1951 JournaL, page 316), has a com 
manding view of the mountains and of 
Puget Sound. 

All of the 61 buildings 


structures—are oriented to con 


one- and two 
Story 
form to the contours of the hillside 
property on which the project 1s built. 
This means that the buildings are not 
all set parallel to the streets on which 
they face, a site plan that helps prevent 
an “institutional” look. The architects 
also intermixed the one- and two-story 
buildings on the site to present a pleas 
ing appearance from the hillside view 
and to give a varied pattern to the root 
lines from the street view. 
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The buildings were designed with 
different roof types—gable and hip— 
for different building types and en 
trances were placed sometimes at the 
front of the buildings, sometimes at 
the side, depending upon site condi 
tions. When it came to painting the 
structures, the architects selected three 
basic colors for the main part of the 
wood siding (and two shades of each) 
and two harmonious accent colors for 
trim. Two greens, two browns, and two 
grays were used in such a way that no 
adjacent buildings are of the same color 
scheme, although all are harmonious. 

The Site 

Although the project is an “addition” 
to a war built low-rent development ot 
250 dwellings, it is not adjacent to the 
older structures. The addition faces a 
main state highway and is bordered 
on two sides by private houses. On 
the fourth side are buildings used by 
the state highway department. Thus, 
there are only two main entrances to 
the project—one from the main high- 
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way and one through the private hous 
ing area that leads to the older part of 
the development. There are no long 
streets in the project area accessible to 
speeding motorists and within the 
project grounds there are two paved 
play areas buffered from streets by 
project buildings. These play areas are 
situated so that kitchens and_ utility 
rooms face on them, permitting mothers 
their their 


homes. Access walks connect the play 


to watch children from 
areas with the main sidewalks. 
The 61 buildings contain 150 units 
64 of two bedrooms, 62 of three bed 
rooms, and 24 of four bedrooms. Each 
unit has a good size utility room equip 
ped with stationary laundry tubs and 
necessary plumbing for conventional 
or automatic washers and containing 
the individual warm air heating plant 
and the water heater. The utility rooms, 
the architects say, are an important 
feature in the northwest, particularly 
during the rainy months when house- 
wives find it difficult to dry laundry. 
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Typical two-bedroom unit layout is 
shown below. In the four-bedroom 
the large storage area on the seco 
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Each unit also has a small covered back 
porch off the utility room, none of 
which is more than 20 inches from 
ground level so that bicycles, wheeltoys, 
etc., can easily be lifted onto them. The 
size of both utility rooms and porches 
varies with the over-all size of the 
units. 
Closet, Storage Space 
} The four-bedroom units, all in two- 
story structures, offer an unusual 
amount of closet and storage space on 
both floors. There are three downstairs 
closets (one for the first Hoor bedroom) 
as well as some storage space in the 
utility room and upstairs there is a 
| storage room approximately 8 feet 
4 square, two linen closets, and a closet 
for each of the three bedrooms. 
Interiors of the units are also varied 


f : in their color schemes, although all 
z j units of one type are decorated alike. 
0 f Only six colors were used throughout 
c ( the project—a scheme that permits 
d { maintenance men to have a limited 
\ number of stock colors—but they are so 
e utilized that most of the rooms in any 
y one unit are different in coloring. Kit- 
S chens, bathrooms, and utility rooms 
r have enameled walls and the wood 
y work is all painted; doors are varnished. 
Asphalt tile floors have been used 
7 throughout. 
1. Oil tor the individually controlled 
h heating units is stored in underground 
)- tanks grouped together for convenience 
d of filling but each with its own fill 
il pipe. No gas connections were brought 
g into the project area: electricity is used 
it throughout for utilities and equipment. 
S, Party walls between units are all double 
it construction for soundproofing. 
y Costs for the units averaged $9640, 
e- including site improvements and all 
y. equipment except refrigerators. 
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out is @ left and a two story, four-bedroom layout is 
droom @the bedrooms are on the second floor. Note 
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BUILDING MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 


Individual heating plants—Even-Temp—Northwest Metal 
Products 


Electric stoves—Frigidaire 

Plumbing fixtures—American Standard 

Water heater—Fowler 

Insulation—United States Gypsum; Fir Tex; Fiberglas 
a Door hardware—Schlage and Sargent 

7 gee | Flooring—Kentile asphalt tile 
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EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 


Member of the firm of Cotton, Fruchtman, & Watt, Chicago 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT LIABLE 
FOR TORTS ON LEASED PROJECTS 

In Toth v. United States, the federal 
district court for the northern district 
of Ohio held the federal tort claims 
act applicable under the facts outlined 
below. 

The Youngstown housing authority 
operates the Westlake housing project, 
owned by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration under the usual lease arrange- 
ment common throughout the country 
with respect to PHA-owned projects. 
The authority hired an exterminating 
company to fumigate the apartments 
and one of the tenants died from cyan- 
ide gas left in one of the dwelling 
units. Suit was instituted, not against 
the authority, but against the federal 
government under the federal tort 
claims act. This act permits suits for 
personal injuries caused by the negli- 
gence of any “employee of the govern- 
ment;” the latter phrase was defined 
to include “persons acting on behalf 
of a federal agency” and “federal agen- 
cy” was defined to include “corpora- 
tions primarily acting as instrumental- 
ities or agencies of the United States,” 
other than a “contractor with the 
United States.” 

The government sought to escape 
liability on the ground that its lease 
arrangement with the Youngstown au- 
thority made the latter a “contractor 
with the United States.” The court, 
however, held that the “lease” vested 
so much control in the federal govern- 
ment as to make the authority the 
government’s agent and thus to make 
the government responsible, under the 
tort claims act, for its agent’s negli- 
gence. 

Toth v. United States, N.D. Ohio, 
No. 28764, July 21, 1952 (not yet of- 
ficially reported). 


COOPERATION AGREEMENT MAKES 
CITY HONOR REZONING REQUEST 

On June 10, 1952, in Hallemeyer et 
al. v. St. Clair County Housing Au- 
thority et al., the city court of East St. 
Louis, Illinois upheld the authority’s 
right to compel the city to rezone 
a housing project site so as to permit 
construction of the project. 

The Illinois housing authorities act 
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provided, in section 10, that authority 
projects “shall be subject to the plan- 
ning, zoning, sanitary and building 
laws, ordinances and regulations ap- 
plicable to the locality in which the 
project is to be situated.” The state’s 
housing cooperation law provided, in 
section 4(e), that a city might “make 
exceptions from building regulations 
and ordinances: plan or replan, or zone 
or rezone, any part of such [city] pur- 
suant to existing laws.” Finally, in a 
cooperation agreement entered into 
between the city of East-St. Louis and 
the St. Clair County housing authority, 
the city agreed to make such 
changes in any zoning of the site .. . 
[of a project] as are reasonable and 
necessary for the development and pro- 
tection thereof.” On the basis of the co- 
operation agreement, the authority en- 
tered into an annual contributions con- 
tract with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and, thereafter, into a 
construction contract for the building 
of two projects. Subsequently the city 
denied the authority’s application for 
the rezoning of the project sites from 
single family to multiple unit purposes. 

In upholding the authority and 
ordering the city to rezone in accord- 
ance with the authority’s request, the 
court held that section 4(e) of the 
housing cooperation law gave the city 
discretionary power to exempt the au- 
thority from the requirement in sec- 
tion 10 of the housing authorities act 
that projects conform to zoning re- 
quirements; that, “where the city has, 
pursuant to section 4(e), and in the 
exercise of its discretion, entered into 
the cooperation agreement and has ob- 
ligated itself to rezone, section 10 does 
not apply”; and, finally, that the co- 
operation agreement “is a valid agree- 
ment and is binding upon the city.” 

Hallemeyer et al. v. St. Clair Housing 
Authority et al., No. 18335, City Court, 
East St. Louis, Ill., June 10, 1952 (not 
officially reported). 


SEGREGATION IN PUBLIC HOUSING 
HELD UNLAWFUL BY HIGH COURT 
On October 1, 1952 the superior 
court of San Francisco, in Banks et al 
v. San Francisco Housing Authority, 


ruled that the authority's policy and 
practice of segregating Negroes in one 
project and denying them admission 
to “all white” projects violated the 14th 
amendment to the United States con- 
stitution. 

The authority defended on the 
ground that the facilities offered the 
Negroes were equal to those extended 
to white families. The court, how- 
ever, specifically refused to accept the 
“separate but equal” doctrine and held 
that “segregation .. . is unlawful dis- 
crimination.” 

Banks et al v. San Francisco Hous- 
ing Authority, Sup. Ct. San Francisco, 
No. 420534, Oct. 1, 1952 (not yet of- 
ficially reported). 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECLINES 
REVIEW OF TWO STATE DECISIONS 

On October 13, 1952 the United 
States supreme court declined to re- 
view the decision of the Illinois su- 
preme court (White v. Chicago Land 
Clearance Comm., 411 Ill. 310) hold- 
ing that slum clearance under the Illi- 
nois blighted areas redevelopment act 
of 1947 was for a public purpose even 
though the commission had contracted 
to sell a portion of the slum area to 
a private party after it had been ac- 
quired. 

On the same day the United States 
supreme court also refused to pass on 
the decision of the supreme court of 
California holding that the city of Los 
Angeles could not repudiate a co- 
operation agreement with the local 
housing authority after the authority 
had negotiated a loan and entered into 
contracts for the construction of proj- 
ects. (City of Los Angeles v. Housing 
Authority of City of Los Angeles). 








GREENTOWNS— 

(Continued from page 439) 

medical suites, service station, garage 
and bus shelter make up the only de- 
veloped business section in Greendale. 
The store units are in full operation 
and include a food market, variety 
store, drug store, tavern, bank, barber 
shop, and post office. Besides the shop- 
ping center, Greendale, incorporated 
as a village in 1938, also has its own 
elementary and junior high schools, 
community building, churches, and 
utilities that include an underground 
electrical distribution system, a sewage 
disposal plant, water system, and cen- 
tral heating plant. The heating plant 
supplies heat to the commercial build- 
ings, the school-community building, 
police and fire station, and the public 
works and administration building. 
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21ST CONGRESS OF IFHTP AT 
LISBON DRAWS U.S. DELEGATES 

Four major topics were up for dis- 
cussion at general sessions and eight at 
study group meetings when the 21st 
congress of the International Federation 
of Housing and Town Planning was 
held September 21 to 27 in Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

John D. Lange, NAHO executive 
director, as a delegate to the meeting, 
led a study group on the subject, “ob- 
jective measurement of the quality of 
houses.” Also attending from the 
United States were Walter Blucher, 
executive director of the American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials; Charles 
Abrams, housing consultant, and Mrs. 
Abrams; B. Douglas Stone of the in- 
ternational housing activities section of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy; Ernest Weismann, chief of the hous- 
ing and town and country planning sec- 
tion of the United Nations, and Mrs. 
Weismann; Donald Monson, Mutual 
Security Agency; M. F. Sager of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and Mrs. Sager; 
and Samuel Spielvogel, executive di- 
rector of the New Haven Urban Re- 
development Agency. C. L. Clausells, 
executive director of the Municipal 
Housing Authority of the Capital of 
Puerto Rico, was also a delegate to the 
meeting. 

Mr. Abrams presented the report for 
the first general session: urban land 
policy. Other general sessions covered 
such subjects as housing in tropical 
climates, long term reconstruction, and 
the relation between dwelling type and 
plan and the layout of the residential 
quarter. Reports were made in the na* 
tive tongue of the reporter and were 
translated into English, French, or 
Portugese. 

Topics covered at the study groups, 
informal sessions held concurrently 
with general sessions, in addition to the 
one led by Mr. Lange, were: use of 
local materials, rent in relation to fami- 
ly income, role of the voluntary hous- 
ing association, amenity and industrial 
areas, national parks, the use of the 
greenbelt, and town planning educa- 
tion. 

Regional meetings of the federation 
wherever possible are planned for the 
future, with the first scheduled for 
India in the spring. The federation 
will continue studies of the subjects 
discussed at the 21st congress through 
independent treatment and by further 
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discussions at regional meetings and at 
future congresses. 

Tours of Lisbon and nearby cities, 
country and coast areas, and a round 
of receptions and parties were high- 
lights of the entertainment. 


ESC VOTES RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON HOUSING, COMMUNITY PLANS 

At its longest meeting to date, May 
20 to August 1, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations in 
its 14th session recommended on the 
subject of housing that member gov- 
ernments: 

1—Develop long term policies and 
programs of housing and community 
improvements, particularly for people 
of low income. 

2—Facilitate exchange among na- 
tions of information on research and 
practical experience in housing, com- 
munity planning, and building. 

3—Consider measures encouraging 
the trade between countries in build- 
ing materials and equipment. 

4—Encourage higher productivity 
and development of the building in- 
dustry and the manufacture of build- 
ing materials from local sources. 

The council also recommended that 
the United Nations technical assistance 
board develop further its activities per- 
taining to housing, community plan- 
ning, and building and suggested that 
the regional needs and economic con- 
ditions of under developed countries 
be taken into consideration. 


UN HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
DISCUSSES BUILDING COST CUTS 

The necessity for stemming and re- 
ducing the rising costs of building, 
provisions for financing housing at low 
interest rates, and the need for a long 
term rent policy that would reduce 
the disparity between rents of pre-war 
and new housing were the main sub- 
jects of discussion at the sixth session 
of the housing subcommittee of the 
industry and materials committee of 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
of the United Nations held early in 
September in Geneva. The European 
housing situation was reviewed during 
the meeting with special emphasis on 
reports titled “Methods and Techniques 
of Financing Housing in Europe” and 
“Measures to Reduce the Cost of House 
Building.” Consideration was also giv- 
en to arrangements proposed for in- 
ternational collaboration in research. 

Representing the United States at 


the session were Donald Monson, hous- 
ing consultant with the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency, and J. A. Greenwald, a 
member of the permanent delegation 
to ECE from the United States. Ernest 
Weismann, chief of the housing and 
town and country planning section of 
the department of social affairs of the 
United Nations, also attended. Repre- 
sentatives from member countries were 
present, as well as representatives of 
such organizations as the Internation- 
al Labour Office, the World Health 
Organization, International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, and 
the International Council for Building 
Documentation. 


TRADE UNIONS GROUP CONSIDERS 
COST CUTS, MSA AID, PREFABS 

Previous to the housing subcommit- 
tee meeting in Geneva, the European 
regional organization of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions had met in Paris in early 
August and had prepared and sent a 
statement to the housing subcommittee 
that said its members are prepared to 
accept and support steps that will con- 
tribute to reducing building costs by 
higher productivity, provided that the 
social achievements of the workers are 
fully protected. 

The delegates also discussed the pos- 
sibility of securing aid to housing 
through funds provided in the 1952 so- 
called Benton-Moody amendments to 
the United States Mutual Security Act. 
By late November, however, no pro- 
gram had been approved for aid under 
the amendments. 

Besides discussing the question of 
reducing building costs and the MSA 
amendments, the trades group was con- 
cerned with prefabricated housing 
problems, rent legislation in connec- 
tion with a long term housing pro- 
gram, a campaign for immediate en- 
couragement and promotion of a hous- 
ing program in western Europe, as well 
as plans for a long term housing pro- 
gram for western Europe. 


EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS MEETS IN MEXICO 
Low cost housing for under developed 
countries of Latin America was one 
of the main discussion points when the 
eighth Pan American Congress of 
Architects met in Mexico City in late 
October. Raymond M. Foley, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency administra- 
tor, and Donald Laidig, international 
housing adviser to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, were among the 
United States delegates to the confer- 
ence. More than 100 architects from 
the United States attended the sessions. 
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Discovery of serious roof decay in 
one-third of the 3000 units in its Chabot 
Terrace project has taught the Housing 
Authority of the City of Vallejo, Calli- 
fornia two things, the authority says: 
(1) how to repair 1000 roofs on an 
assembly line basis; (2) that price is no 
guide to quality in roof trims. 

The authority had to devise a stand- 
ardized repair method for roofs in the 
permanent war housing project after 
it found that the 1000 roofs trimmed 
in metal were seriously rotted, while the 
2000 roofs trimmed in much less ex 
pensive tarpaper gave relatively little 
trouble. 

The metal trim that 
trouble was used, the authority says, 


caused the 
because no one—including the con- 
tractors who built the project—had any 
experience with plywood panel con- 
struction when the project went up ten 
Plywood itself was not a 
new material but it had never been used 
for exterior wall and roof panels like 
those used in Chabot Terrace units: 
prefabricated plywood sections, glued 
at the factory into hollow wall, roof, 


years apo. 


and floor sections, were fastened on 
the job to wooden frames. 

All roofs on the project are made 
of hollow plywood sections, with ply- 
wood for both top and bottom surfaces, 
and wallboard for interior ceilings. The 
roofs, slightly higher at the ridge line 
to give a gentle slope toward the eaves, 
were all covered with roofing paper, 
which was tarred in place. The matter 


Roof Repairs 


via assembly line procedure used at Vallejo project 


of trimming the roofs was considered 
a detail and left to the discretion of 
built 
Most of them finished the 
roofs by bringing the tarpaper cover- 


the individual contractors who 


the units. 


ing down past the edge of the roof, 
lapping it under the eaves and attach 
ing it to the facing board. But con- 
tractors for 1000 of the units thought 
that a 2 inch galvanized metal strip, 
lapped over the edge of the roof and 
nailed to both roof and facing board, 
would give more protection. 

Which seemed like a good idea at 





























































































the time—but did not 


prove to be 
Water 


worked under the edge of the metal 


the case, the authority says. 


trim when the roof warped under 
temperature changes, leaving a space 
between roof and metal—and water 


leaked through the nailholes and down 
into the plywood. The supposed!y 
waterproof glue in the plywood was 
damaged, so that the three plies in the 
plywood sheets warped and separated, 
forming troughs for water to stand in. 
As the top sheathing rotted, water got 

(Continued column two, page 447) 
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LEGISLATURES IN 44 STATES 
WILL CONVENE DURING 1953 


Legislatures of 44 states will convene 
in regular sessions during 1953, ail 
opening their sessions in January with 
the exception of Florida, which will 
convene in April. Of the four states 
that will not meet regularly during 
1953—Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Virginia—all have enabling legis- 
lation for low-rent housing and all 
except Mississippi have laws permitting 
urban redevelopment. Housing, al- 
though not among the major items on 
agendas for state legislatures, may come 
in for its share of attention if bills to 
scuttle public housing programs are in- 
troduced by housing opponents. 


GEORGIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
ATTACKED BY PROPERTY OWNER 
The constitutionality of Georgia’s re- 
development enabling law was attacked 
recently in a suit brought against the 
Housing Authority of the City of At- 
lanta. The suit, filed in Fulton County 
superior court, was brought by a prop- 
erty owner in an area in which the 
housing authority is condemning prop- 
erty for its McDaniel Street redevelop- 
ment project, a development that is 
federally aided with Title I funds. The 
suit enjoins the authority and the city 
from proceeding with condemnation of 
the property and resale of it to private 
interests for light industrial uses. 


U. S., STATE SUPREME COURTS 
RULE ON ILLINOIS BLICHT LAWS 

The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission and other Illinois redevelop- 
ment agencies scored a victory in Oc- 
tober when the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review a decision of 
the Illinois supreme court upholding 
the state’s redevelopment enabling leg- 
islation (see page 444). However, the 
land clearance commission suffered a 
set-back in November when the state 
supreme court, in a separate case, held 
unconstitutional the amendment to the 
state’s blighted areas redevelopment act 
that permitted acquisition of blighted 
vacant land for redevelopment. 

In the decision on the vacant land 
acquisition question, the court ruled 
that the amendment permitting the ac- 
quisition and redevelopment of such 
vacant land was not germane to the 
1947 blighted areas redevelopment act 
and that use of bond issue funds for 
such land acquisition would be “a clear 
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diversion of funds not consented to by 
the people.” 

The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
mission, one of the defendants in the 
case along with the city of Chicago and 
the Illinois State Housing Board, will 
petition the state supreme court for a 
rehearing on the suit. 

The decision, if it stands, spells the 
end, at least for the time being, of the 
land clearance commission’s vacant 
land project (see October Journat, 
page 353). Previously the Cook County 
circuit court had upheld the constitu 
tionality of the amendment. 

CIRCUIT COURT JUDGE UPHOLDS 
OREGON REDEVELOPMENT LAW 

Oregon's redevelopment law recently 
was declared constitutional by a circuit 
court judge and the state supreme court 
is expected to hand down a decision on 
the constitutionality of the law soon. 
A friendly test suit was brought by a 
resident owner of property in an area 
designated by the Portland Housing 
Authority for redevelopment. The 
plaintiff contended that the law violates 
the state constitution in that it is an 
unlawful 


delegation of legislative 


power, authorizes granting of privileges 
ROOF REPAIR — 

(Continued from page 446) 

under and behind it, rotting out the 
roof overhang and damaging the fac 
ing boards. (Decay in one roof is shown 
in the picture, page 446). 

Repair of the 1000 roofs required: 
(1) forcing separated sheets of ply 
wood together and holding them in 
place; (2) replacing rotted exterior fac- 
ings under the eaves; (3) providing 
permanent waterproofing of the en 
tire roof edge to avoid recurrence of 
trouble. 

To solve this problem the authority 
developed a heavy gauge metal sheath- 
ing that covers 3, inches of the top 
edge of the roof, turns down to form 
a facing board 5, inches wide, then 
laps under to cover 4% inches under 
the eaves. (See photo, page 446, of 
sheathing going into place over repaired 
roof edge.) This sheathing forces and 
holds the plywood together, forms a 
permanent waterproof facing board, and 
protects much of the overhang under 
the eaves. Instead of being nailed in 
place, the new trim is set with mastic 


to purchasers or lessees that do not be 
long to all citizens, and confers upon a 
housing authority the power of eminent 
domain. The judge upheld the law on 
all counts. 


GEORGIA HOUSING ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS TWO-DAY CONFERENCE 
Members of the Georgia Association 
of Housing Authorities met in Sep 
tember in Brunswick for a two day 
meeting at which they discussed such 
subjects as relationships of the Public 
Housing Administration and local hous 
ing authorities; tenant selection, occu 
pancy, and re-examinations; accounting 
procedures; repair, maintenance, and 
replacement; and general questions on 
public housing. A banquet closed the 
meeting. Mayor A. T. Harrison of 
Brunswick and Dr. J. L. 
chairman of the Housing Authority of 


Andrews, 
the City of Brunswick, welcomed the 
group. 

A. R. Hanson, director of the Atlanta 
held office of PHA, told the members 
that Georgia leads all states in the na 
tion in the number of towns participat 
ing in the low-rent public housing pro 
gram. Georgia has 176 towns partici 
pating in the program and will have a 
total of 26,863 units of such housing 
when the projects are completed. Ap 
proximately one-half of all the towns 
participating are rural nonfarm com 
(Continued column three, page 450) 
compound (which expands and con 
tracts with the metal under tempera 
ture changes), then is covered with 
roofing compound for additional pro 
tection. There are no nailholes and 
no room between metal and roof for 
water to leak in. 

Asbestos cement sheets, used to re 
place rotted sections under the eaves, 
extend from the edge of the eave 
sheathing to the exterior wall. These 
sheets are supported by a metal lip 
at the inner edge of the sheathing and 
against the outer wall of the house 
by a wooden batten, nailed into place. 

To speed the big repair job, the 
Vallejo authority 
wooden scaffolding — that 


developed _ special 
could be 
moved from one damaged unit to the 
next. Built in the shape of big in- 
verted “L's,” the scaffolds are hung 
over the edge of the roof to support 
catwalks and guard rails at the right 
height for repairmen to work on the 
roof trim. 

The metal sheathing, once applied, 
is good looking, watertight, and cer- 
tain to last for many years, the au- 
thority believes. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE COMMISSIONER 
AND THE PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB? 

The above question ran through two 
commissioners sessions at the NAHO 
annual conference in Buffalo in Octo- 
ber—through the two meetings of the 
Commissioners Committee held during 
that same period—through the discus- 
sions at an area meeting of commis- 
sioners sponsored last month by the 
Southwest Regional Council—and 
through an October 4 meeting of Pa- 
cific Southwest commissioners. Some 
of the ideas developed and questions 
raised are summarized below. 


—Annual and special reports are need- 
ed to explain the program to the pub- 
lic. These reports should carry plenty 
of human interest stories and pictures: 
not just figures and statistics. 


—Citizen housing councils are needed 
in every community, made up of rep- 
resentatives of service clubs, veterans 
organizations, church groups. 


—Local officials such as the building 
inspector, city attorney, city engineer, 
legislative body, etc., need to be kept 
up to date on what housing and rede- 
velopment authorities are doing. 


—School teachers should get the facts 
on the housing program: “Since teach- 
ers deal closely with the children of 
people living in low-rent projects, it 
was felt they should be more familiar 
with the way housing projects are set 
up and run.” 


—Commissioners ought to know more 
about public relations techniques; 
hence, ought to become more aware 
of the NAHO “Public Relations Tips,” 


issued monthly for agency members. 


—At NAHO annual and regional con- 
ferences commissioners working with 
such businesses as savings and loan 
associations and real estate offices 
should lunch or dine together and dis- 
cuss the possibility of doing a public re- 
lations job from within these profes- 
sional groups. 


—J. J. Salvert of Port Arthur, Texas, 
at a November 19 meeting of South- 
west Council commissioners, exempli- 


fied the point above. He is past presi- 
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dent of the Texas Real Estate Board 
and a private home builder. Mrs. 
Marie McGuire, a speaker at the meet- 
ing, reports that “he gave one of the 
finest talks I have ever heard on the 
humanitarian aspect of our program, 
his firm belief in its good American- 
ism, and his ridicule of those in his 
own profession who felt it necessary 
to fight this program.” 


—“This is THE housing year,” Mrs. 
McGuire told the commisioners at the 
above mentioned November 19 meet- 
ing. “The effects of what happens this 
year may reach into the coming gener- 
ation. Either we adopt wholehearted- 
ly the pronouncement of the Housing 
Act of 1949, a decent home for every 
American family, or half-heartedly we 
see that philosophy, as American in 
its concept as the constitution itself, 
fall before the blows of selfish interest 
and an uninformed public. We may 
not have another opportunity. : 
That it will be a battle is assured. That 
it can be won if the housing commis- 
sioners of this country make it their 
business to see that it is won is also 
assured. With over 6000 housing com- 
missioners in this country, all of them 
representative citizens in their commu- 
nities, the battle can be won if they 
decide it is worthwhile and they believe 
in and will actively support that for 
which they have assumed a public re- 
ponsibility. . . We who are paid 
employees can give you the ammu- 
nition, we can gather the facts, we 
can suggest ways and means and keep 
you current, but you are in the front 
lines of the attack and no group of 
employees can have the influence of 
one commissioner and the forces he 
represents in his community.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE COMMISSIONER 
AND THE AUTHORITY STAFF? 

This question, too, got a good work- 
out at the several commissioners meet- 
ings noted above. 

John B. Pearson of Hartford ad- 
dressed the annual conference commis- 
sioners session at Buffalo on the general 
subject. His advice ran something like 
this. Commissioners must guard 
against assuming the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the paid. staff. It is 
their job to establish policy and it is 


the job of the executive director to 
coordinate and carry out that policy. 
Commissioners should particularly keep 
out of the tenant selection process, 
other than to set policy. Commission- 
ers should respect and follow the or- 
ganizational chain of command. Com- 
missioners should see that personnel 
are recruited through a merit system 
and not on the basis of politics or 
friendship. Commissioners should on 
occasion call into their meetings key 
members of the staff for reports on vari- 
ous phases of operations, to get first 
hand information and to maintain a 
contact that shows interest. 

In a question-and-answer period at 
another commissioners session of the 
conference, Mace Brown of Omaha 
differed on this last point and said 
that it was not their practice to have 
any staff members other than the execu- 
tive director at commissioners’ meetings 
—but that commissioners were kept in- 
formed on the activities of the various 
departments through regular staff re- 


ports. 


COMMISSIONERS “ON THE MARCH” 
IN THE NAHO PROGRAM 

Out of the beginning made by the 
1951-52 NAHO Commissioners Com- 
mittee, a lively interest is developing 
among housing and redevelopment au- 
thority commissioners in making their 
voice heard more often and more 
strongly in Association affairs. The 
leadership of the committee by the 
Reverend Leo A. Geary of Buffalo is 
to continue during 1952-53 at the re- 
quest of NAHO’s new president, 
Brown Nicholson, and working with 
Father Geary will be eight other mem- 
bers of last year’s committee—plus 15 
new members. When all committee ap- 
pointments have been accepted, names 
of committee members will be carried 
on the Commissioner’s Page. 

Asked to serve on this national com- 
mittee are the chairmen of the four 
regional commissioners committees that 
are now organized and operating: 
New England—Mrs. Louise Lovell of 
New Haven; Southeastern—Dr. Alon- 
zo C. Hall of Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Southwest—Wesley Sonderup of 
Galveston; Pacific Southwest—Dr. 
Karl Falk, Fresno. 
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CHICAGO GIRLS OLYMPIC WINNERS: 
SAY PROJECT TRAINING HELPED 

Mable Landry and Barbara Jones 
give a part of the credit for their victo- 
ries in the 1952 Olympics at Helsinki 
to a passion for running and jumping 
that began when they were four and 
a part to their living in the Chicago 
Housing Authority's Ida B. Wells 
Homes, which has a city park on its 
grounds where they received basic 
athletic training from the Chicago park 
district staff. Both girls began winning 
medals there when they were four. 

Mable smashed the Olympic wom- 
en’s broad jump record and Barbara, 
one of the youngest women Olympic 
contestants, was a member of the team 
that won the 400 meter relay race for 
the United States. 

Sarbara’s family was one of the first 
to live at the project on Chicago's 
south side. Within the past year her 
family moved to a home of its own. 
Mable still lives at Wells with her 
mother, younger brother, and sisters. 


ANNAPOLIS PROJECT RESIDENT 
WINS COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 

Leo LaRue Sims, resident of College 
Creek Terrace Homes, Annapolis low- 
rent project, is attending St. John’s 
College in Annapolis on a scholarship 
awarded him by the Dr. Charles C. 
Cook Foundation. Leo won the schol- 
arship on the basis of academic and 
personal qualifications. He will be giv- 
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en preference for renewal of the schol- 
arship throughout his course of study. 


PROJECTS BOAST RECORDS WITH 
TRIPLETS AND FOUR TWIN SETS 

The first triplets born to residents 
of a Pittsburgh, Texas low-rent project 
also set a record as the first triplets 
born in Camp County, the Pittsburgh 
housing authority claims, while the 
Eunice, Louisiana housing authority 
boasts a family with four sets of twins 
and two “singles.” 

The triplets were born last summer 
to a family that already had three chil- 
dren, aged 9, 6, and 2. The family 
with the four sets of twins and two 
other children, who live in a four-bed- 
room unit in one of the Eunice projects, 
says it “exactly” meets their needs. 


PHILADELPHIA AUTHORITY JOINS 
IN FUND FOR WIDOW, CHILDREN 
Employees of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority contributed $132 
of the $30,000 fund collected through 
out the city by the PAiladelphia Inquirer 
for the widow and children of Jos 
eph E. Mander, who lived at one of 
the authority's projects, Richard Allen 
Homes. The fund campaign was or- 
ganized after the tenant was drowned 
trying to rescue a boy from drowning. 


BLIND DALLAS TENANTS RECEIVE 

SON’S CITATION, FIRST IN BRAILLE 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Dunnaway, 

tenants in the Dallas housing author- 





ity’s Washington Place, low-rent proj- 
ect, recently received a copy of their 
son’s Silver Star citation, the first ever 
prepared in Braille. The Silver Star 
medal was awarded their son, now a 
policeman in El Paso, Texas, for gal- 
lantry in action in Korea. In_ the 
picture, below, left to right, are Colonel 
Metz of the Marine Corps recruiting 
detachment in Dallas; Mr. Dunnaway; 
Mrs. Dunnaway, holding the citation; 
and R. A. Bremer, assistant director of 
the Dallas housing authority. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Dunnaway have been blind 
since birth. 


MICHIGAN PROJECT BOY SAVES 
4 CHILDREN IN APARTMENT FIRE 

A 14 year old resident of Oakdale 
Gardens, low-rent project in Ferndale, 
Michigan, was made honorary captain 
of the project fire department in late 
November for leading four children 
from a burning project apartment, after 
first calling in a fire alarm. 

Vernon Burton was playing basket- 
ball with other boys in a vacant lot 
at the directly operated Public Hous- 
ing Administration project when he 
saw smoke coming from a_ nearby 
apartment. He left his game to turn 
in a fire alarm, then led the four child- 
ren of Mrs. Thelma Labone to safety. 
Mrs. Labone had left her two girls, 
aged 6 and 8, and her boys, aged 
4 and 7, in the apartment to go shop- 
ping. 

After the fire was put out, Samuel 
Mitchell, project fire captain, gave Ver 
non a ride back to the fire station on 
the fire truck and promised him an hon- 
orary fire captaincy, complete with 
helmet and uniform. 

Vernon is one of 62 boys previously 
trained by Captain Mitchell as a “jun- 
ior fireman.” The boys who are issued 
badges, are trained in fire prevention 
techniques and taught the proper pro- 
cedure for reporting fires. 


ALABAMA FIRST GRADER, EXCITED 
ABOUT NEW HOME, TELLS CLASS 
One five year old first grader in 
Florence, Alabama found the unaccus- 
tomed comforts of his new home at 
Cherry Hill Homes, low-rent project, 
so exciting that he made a report to 
his class on the first day after he, his 
four brothers, and recently widowed 
mother moved in. He told his class- 
mates: “I got me a bathroom where I 
can take a bath, and a little sink in 
the bathroom, too.” He had seen a 
bathroom only once before moving in- 
to the new Florence Housing Authority 
project. The first grader ended his re- 
port on the marvels of his new home by 
promising to keep the apartment “nice 
. and not write on the wall!” 
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TWO ROWS OF TILE AROUND 
BATHTUB SAVE PLASTER JOB 
Installation of two courses of plastic 
tile around bathtubs has been a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of de- 
terioration of plaster in such areas, it 
was reported at a NAHO breakfast 
table session on maintenance at the 
Southeastern Regional Conference this 
year. The tile is cemented to the wall. 


BRICK “‘BASEBOARD” SUGGESTED 
FOR ROOMS WITH PLASTER WALLS 

Brick was suggested as a_ practical 
“baseboard” in rooms with plastered 
walls at the same NAHO breakfast 
session. The brick “baseboard” has ad- 
vantages over other types, particularly 
wooden ones, it was reported. 


“SHORT LENGTH’ FLOORS MORE 
ECONOMICAL THAN LONG LENGTHS 

Short lengths of maple, birch, and 
beech flooring are more economical 
than long lengths and offer the same 
service characteristics of the more ex- 
pensive pieces, the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association says. The 
short lengths, trimmings from standard 
length flooring, are less expensive to 
buy than the long lengths and in some 
test cases it was found that laying the 
“short length” floor took no longer 
than laying standard lengths. 


BROWN IS POPULAR COLOR FOR 
INTERIOR WALL DECORATIONS 

Shades of brown for interior wall 
decoration gained in popularity over 
gray tones in 1952, according to a sur- 
vey made by a paint company. The 
1952 survey shows that warm tans, 
some dark browns, and reddish browns 
were growing in popularity and that 
yellows remained high on the list of 
wanted colors. 


NEW FLEXIBLE LEAD PLUMBING 
CONNECTIONS PROVE POPULAR 

Flexible lead plumbing connections 
are being used in low-rent housing 
projects being built by the Louisville 
Municipal Housing Commission, the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Orange, Texas, and the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Dallas. The con- 
nections are said to be particularly use- 
ful in low-rent developments because 
of low maintenance costs. Further, 
lead is available without any restric- 
tions under the controlled materials 
plan. 
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TRUSSED RAFTERS USED OFTEN 
IN PUBLIC, PRIVATE PROJECTS 
Nearly 30 per cent of 146,465 public 
housing units completed or put under 
construction since 1949 and nearly 40 
per cent of the military housing built 
under the Wherry Act have used Teco 
trussed rafters, according to the Timber 
Engineering Company. The trussed 
rafters, the company says, require less 
material than do conventional joists 
and rafters and require less labor to 
construct them. 


MOST HOME BUYERS WANT ONE 
STORY HOUSES, STUDY REVEALS 

Seventy-four per cent of Americans 
buying houses during 1949 and the 
first half of 1950 wanted one-story 
detached homes, according to a sample 
survey reported on by the research di- 
vision of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. The study, made by the 
University of Michigan under contract 
with HHFA, summarizes findings of 
1000 interviews with urban home buy- 
ers. 


SMALL HOMES COUNCIL OFFERS 
ANNUAL BUILDERS SHORT COURSES 

Its eighth annual short course in resi- 
dential construction for contractors and 
builders will be held by the University 
of Illinois Small Homes Council in 
Urbana, January 28-29. A $12.50 fee 
covers tuition, annual dinner, and field 
trips. For details on enrolling, write the 
JourNAL oF Houwsine. 


NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 438) 

Safety Council Congress held in Chi- 
cago in mid-October. Panel members’ 
discussion included such subjects as vio- 
lations of housing safety ordinances, 
the effect of old age on safety in the 
home, household safety and conven- 
ience for handicapped people, and de- 
sign for home safety. 


POINT FOUR HOUSING PROGRAMS 
UNDER WAY IN MANY COUNTRIES 

Technical assistance in housing 
problems under the Point Four pro- 
gram is being given by United States 
housing and planning specialists in a 
number of countries in South America, 
Asia, and elsewhere. Missions are cur- 
rently at work in Antigua, Brazil, Bur- 
ma, the Caribbean area, Chile, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, Germany, India, Iraq, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Libya, the Philippines, 
and Surinam. 





STATE NEWS— 
(Continued from page 447) 
munities of less than 2500 population, 
he said. 

The association adopted a resolution 
protesting the reduction in travel funds 
for field accountants in the southeastern 
area. The members pointed out that 
many new authorities are urgently in 
need of the services of the accountants 
and other managerial 


PHA. 
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“OH, MR. ARCHITECT...” 


The following quotation comes from the July 1952 issue of the 
Quarterly Bulletin ot the English Society of Housing Managers: 


“Should it not be the architect’s job to find out about the life of 
decorations, comparative costs of maintenance of locks, latches, hinges, 
parts of grates and bibcocks? This might lead to insistence on good 
standards for fittings. It used to be the custom in China to pay the 
doctor to keep you well, and to pay nothing if you were ill. Perhaps 
it would be possible to devise a scheme whereby a balance on the archi- 
tect’s fee was paid in inverse ratio to the cost of maintenance during the 
first period of the life of the building! Are architects sufficiently alive 
to the desirability of checking up on the success of their best and brightest 
ideas when put into practice? People will not always behave as we think 
they should. It would perhaps be heartbreaking for the architect to see 
his large living rooms divided by curtains, or to hear the housewife com- 
plain that the kitchen that he has carefully placed on the sunny side 
looks onto the garden instead of the road, but it might make him ex- 
amine his methods of heating, or study the differing tastes of town and 
country. The community hall under or near a block of flats might seem 
an excellent suggestion, but experience shows that tenants around are 
made miserable by the noise, and that many prefer to go a little way 
from their homes for their entertainments, and to mix with others than 
their immediate neighbours. It is these things that the Housing Manager 
should be able to tell the architect. 


“All this therefore amounts to the heartfelt plea: ‘Oh, Mr. Architect, 
listen to our cry, let us see your face more often.’ ” 
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SEATTLE BEATS SOIL PROBLEMS, 
SAVES CASH WITH NEW MACHINES 

The Seattle Housing Authority ex- 
pects to save several thousands of dol- 
lars a year in grounds maintenance 
costs with its new lawn cultivating 
machine and beat the problem of hard 
soil, rocks, and roots with a “rotovator.” 
Both machines are usually drawn by a 
small tractor owned by the authority 
but can be pulled by a pickup truck. 

With the aerator (pictured below), a 
machine for loosening turf, the au 
thority expects to save most of the 
$4000 it spent for humus last year, 20 
to 50 per cent of the money that for- 
merly went for watering lawns, and 
the price of raising sidewalks to the 
level of lawns built up by over-the- 
years addition of humus. 

The machine perforates the ground 
with tubular steel teeth—each with a 
spring around it to keep sod from be- 
ing pulled up—so that water will soak 
directly into the ground, instead of run- 
ning off to low spots, and so that air 
and fertilizer can reach grass roots 
easily. To give added weight and pen- 
etrating depth to the aerator’s teeth, 
sandbags can be placed on top of the 
machine when the ground is hard and 
removed when rains soften the soil. 

The rotovator, the other addition to 
the authority’s stable of machines, is 
used for breaking hard-packed soil, 
clearing out rocks, and cutting and 
throwing to the surface heavy, deep- 
set roots (see August JouRNAL, page 
281). The blades, which adjust to 
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depths of ten inches, have a guard that 
is lowered when the machine is in op 
eration to prevent the blades from scat- 
tering stones, roots, and soil. 

Both machines can be attached to 
the tractor’s hydraulic power takeoff so 
blades can be raised for sidewalk cross- 
ings and street travel. Both machines 
are said by the authority to be highly 
maneuverable in small spaces and both 
can travel on streets at speeds up to 
35 miles per hour. 


METAL CLOTHES POLES CHEAPER 
THAN WOODEN ONES IN LONG RUN 

Metal clothes poles cost less in the 
long run than initially less expensive 
wooden poles, according to the ex 
perience of William F. Knop, mainte 
nance superintendent of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City. Wooden 
poles 9 feet long made of 4 x 4 inch 
fir—and using a 2-foot section of 1% 
inch pipe as a cross arm—cost $3, Mr. 
Knop says. If they are kept in constant 
repair, painted annually, and were 
originally free from checks and knot 
holes, they will last at most three or 
four years, he estimates. 

On the other hand, metal poles, 
whether factory built or made at the 
project of galvanized iron pipe, cost 
approximately $6; but they require no 
maintenance and some have been in use 
five years without showing signs of 
wear, according to Mr. Knop. Both 
factory built and project built poles 
take maintenance men around 35 min- 
utes to erect on the site. 





If space is available, Mr. Knop says, 
he has found it less expensive to erect 
“banks” of clothes poles than to erect 
individual “T” 
apartments. Four uprights are put up 


sections for one or two 


at each end of the chosen site, a long 
section of 1%-inch galvanized pipe is 
run through each bank, and clothes 
lines are strung between them, to make 
the clothesline “hanks.” 


NEBRASKAN DEVELOPS GADCET 
TO FIND UNDERGROUND PIPES 








Underground water and gas pipes 
can be located without exploratory dig- 
ging by the use of two copper-bearing 
steel rods, says J. Clarence Johnson, the 
Public Housing Administration’s gen- 
eral housing manager of Spencer Park, 
Hastings, Nebraska’s temporary war 
housing project. 

The rods, developed by Walter H. 
Fisher, general maintenance supervisor 
for the project, are 30 inches long, 3/16 
inch in diameter, and bent at one end 
for hand holds. The technique for lo 
cating underground pipes is something 
like that used in finding underground 
water with “divining” rods: the opera- 
tor holds one rod loosely in each hand, 
chest-high, with the knuckles of his 
hands together and the rods pointed 
directly in front of him, parallel to 
each other. When a pipe is approached, 
Mr. Johnson says, the rods start deflect 
ing in a line roughly parallel to that 
of the underground pipe; when the op- 
erator is directly over the pipe (as 
shown in the picture above) the rods 
will be at 180 degree angles to each 
other. Operation of the rods is based 
on principles of magnetism, Mr. John- 
son says. 
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BANKS COLLECT RENTS IN 4 CITIES 
FOR ILLINOIS COUNTY AUTHORITY 

The Housing Authority for LaSalle 
County, Illinois at one time had a rent 
collection problem because its 331 units 
are in five projects in as many small 
communities. The authority’s prob- 
lem was solved when the authority 
arranged for banks in four of the 
towns to handle the collection job. 
Rents for 131 units of war housing in 
Ottawa, Illinois, where the authority 
has central offices, are 
the authority staff. 

Andrew O. Fox, executive director 
of the authority, says everyone is 
pleased with the new system: the au- 
thority, which found it impossible to 
distribute its small permanent. staff 
among the five towns at rent collection 
time and which saves salaries and bond- 
ing fees for part-time employees; the 
banks, which, without any extra ef- 
fort, are helped in acquainting their 
communities with special services they 
offer depositors; and the tenants who 
find the system as convenient as rent 
collection by authority employees. 

Developed by Richard M. Lavery, 
authority accountant, the new rént col- 
lection system works like this: 

1—Two weeks before rent collec- 
tion time, a rent roll for each project 
is prepared and forwarded to each of 
the four banks. This roll lists each 
dwelling unit, the tenant’s name, the 
amount of rental, and has spaces for 
noting additional charges and stamping 
the date of payment. 

2—On the first of the month—and 
no later than the fifth—tenants take 
rent payments to the banks. 

3—When rent payments come in they 
are handled by the collecting bank 
like bank deposits. The tenant receives 
the original of a deposit slip as his re- 
ceipt; the duplicate deposit slip is used 
to credit the housing authority’s ac- 
count for the amount of the payment. 
The date of payment is stamped op- 
posite each tenant’s name on the rental 
roll. 


collected by 





4—At the close of business on the 
fifth of each month, the bank certifies 
the total of collections and mails the 
rent roll to the authority’s Ottawa 
office. 

After six months of having the four 
banks collect rents at no extra cost to 
the authority, Mr. Fox recommends his 
system to other small authorities. 
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CHICAGO PROJECT USES STAMP AS 


“KEEP CLEAN AND GREEN’ REMINDER 





“Keep Trumbull Clean and Green” 
is stamped on all correspondence to 
tenants from the management office of 


the Chicago Housing Authority’s 
Trumbull Park Homes as a reminder 
of the part tenants play in preserving 
project greenery and general cleanli- 
ness. The potted flower, as shown in 
the picture of the stamp above, is the 
familiar symbol of good housekeeping. 

The stamp design also is used on 
sidewalks at the project as another re- 
minder. The tenants’ council had the 
design stenciled on the walks. 


MEMPHIS AND NEW YORK TIGHTEN 
POLICY ON INCOME FALSIFICATION 

The Memphis Housing Authority, 
after bringing criminal charges early 
this year against five tenants accused 
of falsifying income statements in at- 
tempts to reduce their rents, instituted 
a system of direct authority-employer 
income certification that Executive 
Director J. A. Fowler believes may do 
much to end rent statement falsifica- 
tion. The five arrests resulted in im- 
mediate indictment for forgery and 
uttering false papers for two tenants; 
the other three were held for grand 
jury action on similar charges. 

Meanwhile, the New York City 
Housing Authority also was warning 
tenants of its federally aided projects 
that anyone falsifying his income state- 
ment in order to reduce his rent could 
have criminal charges brought against 
him for obtaining federal funds under 
false pretenses. 

The Memphis authority said an un- 
usual number of move-outs followed 
the five arrests and police investiga- 
tion of possible income falsification by 





other tenants. One of the men arrested 
was accused of drawing up papers 
showing that he made $1852 a year, 
while he actually was paid $2956. Over 
the five year period he practiced this 
deception, he mulcted the authority of 
$876 in rent, according to the charges. 
Another tenant, charged with stating 
that he earned $1591 rather than the 
$2175 he really was paid was also ac 
cused of charging another tenant $1 
for forging his income papers. 

Under the new Memphis Housing 
Authority income certification system, 
one central office employee maintains 
a continuing re-examination of tenant 
incomes, covering approximately 10 
per cent of the tenants monthly. If 
an employer in the city has a num- 
ber of low-rent tenants in his hire, 
the housing authority employee goes 
to him personally for tenant income 
statements. Where only one or two 
tenants are employed, a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope is mailed with an 
income certification blank to the em- 
ployer, to be filled out and signed by 
him and returned to the authority. 


SAN FRANCISCO ENGINEERS LEAD 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING 

A home safety campaign, sparked 
by bulletins stressing steps every fami- 
ly can take to prevent accidents, was 
begun recently by the operations engi- 
neering section of the San Francisco 
Public Housing Administration field 
office. Bulletins, sent out to local hous- 
ing authorities and directly managed 
PHA projects monthly, each feature 
a specific accident prevention measure 
and are circulated among tenants by 
project managers. 

The October 1 bulletin pointed out 
the danger of leaving electric razor 
cords attached where they might fall 
into lavatories, presenting an electro- 
cution hazard to family members wash- 
ing their hands. After a series of simi- 
lar bulletins, accentuating positive 
safety measures, the campaign will end 
with a warning of the toll taken by 
home accidents each year. (Last year 
there were over 4 million home acci- 
dents, 28,000 of them fatal.) 

Charles E. Mayette, chief of the 
PHA San Francisco field office oper- 
ations engineering section, is coordi- 
nating the new home safety program 
with the work of the National Safety 
Council and the safety activities of the 
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United States Public Health Service. 
Mr. Mayette, who had a paper on 
home safety read at a Technical and 
Maintenance Section session at 
NAHO’s annual conference in Buf- 
falo, has also participated with staff 
members of the PHA section in the 
satety school the Federal Safety Coun 
cil sponsors in San Francisco. 


NEW YORK MANAGER EXPLAINS 
PAINT POLICY IN PROJECT PAPER 

To stop misleading rumors among 
tenants about redecoration of project 
units, Rachel Benson, manager of the 
New York City Housing Authority's 
city aided Woodside Houses, wrote an 
article for the project newsletter ex 
plaining plans for standardized paint 
ing of units and the reasons for the 
plans. After pointing out that standard 
painting helps keep rents lower in the 
unsubsidized project, the article set 
forth the authority's policy on unit 
redecoration, emphasizing these points: 

1—Two standard colors are used 
for all apartments in the project be- 
cause even three or four different 
colors would up painting costs by as 
much as 20 per cent—which might 
mean an increase in rents. 

2—The colors chosen—gray for liv 


ing rooms and bedrooms, ivory for 
kitchens—were the choices of a ma 
jority of tenants, determined in a pro} 
ectwide poll. 

3—The authority will do partial re 
decorating of an apartment, omitting 
rooms that the tenant wants done in 
his own color scheme. However, if 
later on the apartment must be re 
decorated by the authority in the 
standard colors—resulting in increased 
costs to the authority—the tenant will 
be charged on the basis of such in 
creased costs. If the apartment can 
be restored to the authority's standard 
colors without added cost, the tenant 
will not be charged. 


NEW PROJECT TENANTS VISITED 
BY BUFFALO CHURCH MEMBERS 
Residents of Dante Place—the But 
falo authority’s new low-rent project 
were visited, welcomed to their new 
neighborhood, and invited to attend 
services by parishioners of St. Paul's 
Catholic Cathedral and the Asbury 
Delaware Methodist Church on the 
Sunday two days before the project 
dedication. The visitors also collected 
information about tenants’ church af 
hiliations and sent it to local pastors 
of all denominations. 


CLEVELAND TENANT SUGCESTS 
4-H CLUB FOR PROJECT KIDS 
Four-H clubs similar to the self-help 
clubs for rural young people would 
serve double duty as a practical self 
help movement for low-rent project 
children and as “an education for living 
in federal housing,” suggests Harriet 
Barnett, a tenant in Cleveland’s Lake 
view Terrace, in a recent project news 
paper article. The article, endorsed by 
project manager Mary C. Maher, sug 
gests that the project community center 
serve as the focus for a Four-H pro 
gram in which a project youngster 
as rural Four-H clubbers pledge 
devote “his head to clear thinking, 


his heart to greater loyalty, his hand 


could 


to larger service,” and re ip the benefit 
of “health for better living. 

Money-earning projects engaged in 
by young people under constructive 
guidance could be combined, the ten 
ant says, with an extension “of individ 
ual housekeeping to project house 
keeping . . . there are acres oft win 
dows to be washed; errands to be run 
for the incapacitated; endless papers to 
be picked up from lawns; and many 
little children to be guided and 
guarded.” 
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BALTIMORE PROJECT GARDEN 
IS COMMUNITY SHOW PLACE 


A point of special pride to both tenants and the management 
and maintenance staff of Brooklyn Homes in Baltimore is the 
garden adjoining the project community building. It is a joint 
venture on which they have all worked cooperatively. The proj- 
ect is a 600 unit war permanent development, soon to be con- 
verted to low-rent use. 

Daniel Powell, project manager, and Bertram Hare, mainte- 
nance supervisor for Brooklyn Homes, are enthusiastic gardeners, 
Ellis Ash, director of management for the Housing Authority 
cf Baltimore City, reports. Mr. Hare, in particular, he says, 
has spent a great deal of his own time making the garden one 
of the show places of the entire community. In the picture 
below at the right are (left to right) Mr. Hare, Mr. Powell, 
and William Smith, assistant project manager. 

Many tenants have donated flowers and shrubs to the garden 
and all take pride in showing it off to visitors whenever pos- 
sible, Mr. Ash says. 
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SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR A HOUS- 
ING LIBRARY. 1952. 3 pp., mimeo. Free. 
NAHO Publication N322. 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Titles selected by NAHO’s Committee on 
Research and Statistics from recent books and 
older standard works on housing, planning, 
and redevelopment. Included are works on 
general housing; “the city” and _ housing; 
housing economics; social research in housing; 
design; public and war housing; and manage- 
ment. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY. 1952. 482 pp., 
charts. $1. Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Covers the activities of the calendar year 
1951 for the Office of the Administrator, 
Public Housing Administration, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, and the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Part I includes an over-all survey of hous- 
ing conditions, problems, and progress during 
1951 and outlines the responsibilities and 
functions of the administrator’s office. Also 
reported on are the development and status 
of the slum clearance and redevelopment pro- 
gram; housing research; and policies and oper- 
ations of various agencies and enterprises, such 
as disaster relief. The other three parts report 
on activities of the constituent agencies. 


MEMO TO ARCHITECTS. 1952. 115 pp., 
illus. $2. New York City Housing Authority, 
63 Park Row, New York 38, New York. 

This manual, addressed to architects who 
have contracts with the housing authority, was 
originally made up from intra-office memos 
sent to architects designing projects for the 
New York City Housing Authority. Over- 
hauled and edited to conform standards to 
current city, state, and federal requirements 
for public housing, the book in its revised form 
presents procedures, details that have proved 
workable in public housing design, and sug- 
gestions for the guidance of architects. Sub- 
jects covered include procedure in correspond- 
ence, meetings, drawings, etc.; contract draw- 
ings and specifications; design of site improve- 
ments (down to where a flagpole should be 
placed); design of dwelling and nondwelling 
spaces; structural and mechanical design. In 
loose-leaf form for convenience in making 
additions and changes. 


gr tag pee bg 
TERIES AND REALITIES OF THE SITE, 
by Richard Neutra. 1951. 64 pp., illus. $3.75. 
Morgan and Morgan, New York. 
An analysis of the relationships between 
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building design and the site—from which the 
house should appear to grow. In the book Mr. 
Neutra demonstrates his understanding of 
the factors of climate and residential livability 
as they relate to the psychology of environ- 
ment. Douglas Haskell’s introduction calls 
the process the “all-important marriage be- 
tween the house and the land.” The book is 
liberally illustrated with excellent Julius Shul- 
man photographs—pictures of houses in desert, 
hills, and the city, and of Channel Heights, a 
Los Angeles low-rent project. 


ROBERT MOSES: BUILDER FOR DE- 
MOCRACY, by Cleveland Rodgers. 1952. 356 
pp., illus. $6. Henry Holt and Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 

A recounting of the long career in public 
administration, housing, city planning, and re- 
lated fields of the ten-job man who is now 
New York City’s construction coordinator 
and chairman of the city’s redevelopment 
agency—the Committee on Slum Clearance 
Plans. Mr. Moses is called by the author the 
man who has “made more bricks climb sky- 
ward to replace wrecked slums” than any 
other man in the city. Of particular interest 
to housers and redevelopers is the chapter, 
“Moses and the Housing Problem,” in which 
Mr. Moses’ long feud with Lewis Mumford is 
briefly told and in which his part in the 
huge public and private housing and redevel- 
opment projects of the city is reviewed. H. V. 
Kaltenborn, in his introduction to the book, 
gives his view of Mr. Moses as a friend and 
public figure. 

To be reviewed. 


STATISTICAL METHODS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS, by Wayne McMillen. 1952. 564 
pp., charts and graphs. $6.75. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 

Designed specifically for students of social 
work and for practicing social workers, Mr. 
McMillen’s text focuses upon the need for 
translating the problems of community life 
into statistics to guide the development of 
agency programs and to keep community 
leaders informed. The author concentrates on 
descriptive statistics, that is, methods for the 
collection and presentation of large masses of 
data, rather than on “inductive” statistics, 
or methods of determining mass attitudes and 
intangible conditions by representative sam- 
pling. Basic methods of condensing and sum- 
marizing large masses of facts are explained; 
hazards to be avoided, such as misleading use 
of ratio analysis and other measures, are ex- 
amined. 


HOW TO BUILD THE SMALL HOMES 
COUNCIL’S “W” TRUSS. 


HOW TO BUILD THE SMALL HOMES 


‘ COUNCIL’S CLOSET-WALL (NON-LOAD- 


BEARING PARTITION). 

Both published in 1952. 10 cents each. Small 
Homes Council, The University of Mlinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

These two publications—single, large folded 
sheets—give step by step “how-to-do-it” in- 





structions on the clear-span “W" truss rafter 
and the nonload-bearing wall that gives double 
service as a closet. Full details on materials 
and easily understood drawings are included. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT: PROBLEMS 
AND PRACTICES. 


THE FUTURE OF CITIES AND URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT. 

Both edited by Coleman Woodbury. Pre- 
publication offer expiring February 19, 1953— 
$14.78 for two volumes or $6.98 and $8.49 
respectively; after that date, $7.50 and $9 
respectively. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 37. 

These companion books are the products of 
the Urban Redevelopment Study, of which 
NAHO was one of the sponsors. The study 
was aimed at defining measures and policies 
that will make cities better places to live— 
socially, hygienically, and economically—by 
bringing about changes in urban structure and 
institutions. Both books are made up of papers 
by people prominent in housing, redevelop- 
ment, planning, and related fields. 


Urban Redevelopment: Problems and Prac- 
tices is concerned with the planning and ad- 
ministration of local redevelopment programs, 
which includes not only slum clearance and 
rebuilding projects, but the enforcement of 
police powers and other control measures for 
slowing blight and maintaining the quality 
of new development. 

Authors include Allan Twichell, William 
Ludlow, Charles Ascher, William Siayton, 
Jack Meltzer, Sheilah Orloff, Ira Robbins, 
Marian Perry Yankauer,. 


The Future of Cities and Urban Redevelop- 
ment treats the underlying factors in urban 
growth and the values and objectives of urban 
living that may possibly be realized—and that 
should be approached—over the next half 
century or so. 

Catherine Bauer, G. Holmes Perkins, 
Henry Churchill, Robert Weinberg, Arthur 
Gallion, Vernon De Mars, Frank Cliffe, 
Richard Dewey, Victor Jones, Mr. Woodbury, 
and Mr. Slayton are the authors. 

To be reviewed. 


INFORMAL GROUPS AND THE COM- 
MUNITY, by Hurley H. Doddy. 1952. 40 
pp. 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING BY NEIGH- 
BORHOODS IN CENTRALIZED DISTRICTS, 
by Paul L. Essert and Robert West Howard. 
1952. 144 pp. $2.25. 

Both available from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 

The first of these books is a study of in- 
formal community groups, inconspicuous but 
important in forming attitudes, opinions, and 
personality. Techniques for identifying such 
groups are outlined, their various roles in 
community development described, and their 
implications for institution-community rela- 
tionships presented. 

The second of the two volumes shows how 
neighborhood groups can aid in educational 
planning. Practical steps are suggested for 
improving the quality of education. 


HOUSING OF THE NONWHITE POPULA- 
TION 1940 to 1950, prepared by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 1952. 42 pp., 
gtaphs and charts. 25 cents. Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Using as its basis 1950 census figures, this 
brochure analyzes the change in status of the 
nonwhite population in housing, income, and 
migration between 1940 and 1950. Some of 
the changes recorded are: 2.7 millions mi- 
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grated, 1.2 millions into noncontiguous states; 
1.4 millions moved away from farm areas and 
the proportion of the nonwhite population in 
urban areas rose from 65 to 78 per cent; 
their earnings, over-all, trebled; this rise in 
earning power reflected itself in improved 
housing and a 93 per cent rise in home own- 


ership. But these conditions still exist: two- POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


thirds of nonwhites still are renters; the pro- 











portion of dilapidated nonfarm homes is five A91I—CHIEF ACCOUNTANT taining general books; supervising accounting 

times as high among nonwhites as among The Richmond, California housing author- procedures at nine project offices; keeping 
: whites; many nonwhites are overcrowded; and ity is seeking a chief accountant for its stores and maintenance records; preparing 

many of their homes—more than among 15,000 unit war housing and low-rent pro- and interpreting financial statements. 
whites—lack basic sanitary facilities. gram. Job includes responsit for main- Qualifications: at least five years experience 
in supervisory accounting job with local hous- 
— —— et a: - ing authority or business firm, knowledge of 


higher accounting. Full information on edu- 
cation, training, experience, and references 


é s should accompany applications. 

t Apply directly to: Robert D. Lee, Executive 
4 t Nnsi e Tor Director, Housing Authority of the City of 
Richmond, 219 Commercial Street, Richmond, 
. California. 


of water heater corrosion 


A92—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 


The Nashua (New Hampshire) Housing 








‘ Glass-Surfaced- Authority will interview applicants with a 
’ Steel Tank degree in architecture or city planning or 
j possessing equivalent training or experience 
f to take charge of a redevelopment program 
r under Title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
y Planning technician will also work with city 
: departments to begin the preparation of a 
n master plan, in conjunction with the neces- 
1, sary studies required for the preparation of 
s, redevelopment and land re-use projects with 
respect to certain blighted areas. Planning 

. technician will also be director of general 
A city planning for the community. 
- Salary: $5000, up. 
at 
lf POINT IV JOBS 

| The Housing and Home Finance Agency is 
S, currently expanding its roster of individuals 
ir who have both housing and city planning 
e, | skills and are available for assignment to 
y> 


| Point Four technical assistance work in 
foreign countries. 


A.0. Smith ® Recruitment is under way for a housing 

: design expert and a housing construction ex- 

i - glass-surfaced steel tank is pert for the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
+0 fully protected against rust tration mission staff in Iran; a buildings ma- 
AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER terial expert for assignment to the TCA 








. staff in Israel; a city planner for the Insti- 
s, You can see how you save money when you buy an ei nor giliy eer e ee — Se 
d A.O. Smith Permaglas Water Heater. All the sparkling, nape gendpy ty, Be = ~ His aes 
. to serve on the TCA staff in Pakistan. 
clean hot water. you want—yet there’s no replacement ; 
a problem every few years! | — should be sent to the director of 
" 5 versonnel, office of the administrator, Hous- 
ik. Though “Ruthless Rust” wrecks thousands of ordinary manger ys ng Areal cxervemgy ~s —- 
, ~ ing and Home Finance Agency, Normandy 
in- water heaters each year—he can’t touch a Permaglas . r oo : 
- , , Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
ut because of its exclusive Four B. I. Protection. For your 
nd protection, get the full Permaglas story before you buy 
ch any water heater. It won't cost you a penny—it can save — | oes ; 
in you plenty! ‘or full information on other positions cur- 
eir rently available, see these Personnel Exchange 
Ja- COSTS NO MORE then ordinary water heaters! listings in the November JourNnav. 
The ONLY water heater with Four B. I. protection, 
ow Four Basic Improvements by A. O. Smith: A88—COMMUNITY PLANNING. Three 
nal 1. Glass-surfaced steel tank can't ©. Sasusios ent Setieas er = New York state community planning program 
for rust because glass can't rust poco ep ett ey ear er vacancies, to be filled through state civil 
2. Absence of dissimilar metals 4. “Neutrolizer” ... the anti- service examinations: Director, Bureau of 
A inside tank! corrosion stand-by protector! Planning; Associate Planning Technician; 
ios For your copy of “Murder in the Tank” write: A. O. Senior Planning Technician, 
| Gas, Electric and Smith Corp., Dept. JH-1252, Kankakee, Illinois. me ? — 
DP.» ees Ghetto. Pe ae PE, , A89—HOUSING MANAGER for the mu- 
a ra) Fa) tual corporation administering Greenbelt, Mary- 
en =] aia : land 
tal I) AQ . 
this le zy o te, | 
- ER TO a ewe | A90—PRINCIPAL PLANNER, ALASKA, 
and a my A Lt ne to head planning for the Alaska Housing Au- 
_ of Air Furnaces and Commercial Water Heaters. PERMAGLAS-HEATING PRODUCTS thority’s slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
mi- ment program. 
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JOH-UI—PLASTIC FLOOR TILE 





Because it is held in place by the 
gripping action of a “honeycomb” back, 
Terra-Tile, a new vinyl plastic floor 
covering, can be installed without ad- 
hesives and without any special prepa- 
ration of the floor surface, the manu- 
facturer claims. The new tiles can be 
laid below grade, according to the pro- 
ducer, where adhesives on ordinary 
floor tiles are subject to attack by water 
and alkalies. Terra-Tiles are claimed 
to be thicker and more resilient than 
other tiles and the honeycomb con- 
struction is said to prevent moisture 


seepage and to provide insulation 
against dampness and_ temperature 
changes. Since they are not perma- 


nently fastened down, the tiles can be 
moved from room to room and are 
claimed to be unaffected by the shift- 
ing of wooden floors. Mopping and 
buffing—no wax is needed—will keep 
a high finish, the manufacturer claims. 





Technical 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 457. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS— 
Build a technical library. 











JOH-U9—Aluminum Window Specifications. 
24 pp., illus. 

Short form and master specifications are 
given in detail here for double hung, case- 
ment, projected, and awning windows, in- 
cluding separate specifications for using each 
in residential and commercial buildings. 


JOH-U10—Metal Lath Membrane Fireproof- 
ing for Steel Buildings. Technical Bulletin 
No. 3. 16 pp., illus. 

This booklet tells what metal lath and 
plaster fireproofing are made of and how they 
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JOH-U2—SLIDING DOOR FRAME 
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Sliding doors that stick because their 
frames are warped won't be a problem 
if Kennaframe is installed, the manu- 
facturer claims, because the new metal 
frame can't lose its shape nor permit 
the door to warp. In addition, the 
Kennatrack hanger and track assem- 


bly that is a part of the door frame ~ 


package is claimed to give trouble 
free service because of its eight molded 
nylon wheels and its even weight dis- 
tribution. The frame is made in all 
standard door widths and is said to 
be usable with any type of wall finish 
(in the picture above, wall board is 
being applied to the part of the frame 
that is enclosed). Both the hanger 
assembly and the frame are adjustable 
horizontally and vertically so that 
the unit can be aligned with door 
jamb, floor, and lintel. Wood filler 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” neted on 
pages 456 and 457. To get manu- 
facturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” 


coupon on page 457 and send the 
I pag 


numbers on the 


coupon to the JouRNAL. 


GET THE FACTS— 
they may lead to construction and 
operating economies. 











strips between metal frame members 
allow plaster lath, trim, and door 
stops to be nailed or screwed to the 
trame. 


JOH-U3—OUTLET BOX HANGER 
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Thick-walled, nonmetallic electrical 
outlet boxes can be installed quick- 
ly and placed anywhere along the 
wall or ceiling with the new Fast-Lok 
hanger made expressly for such boxes, 
the manufacturer claims. The hanger, 
made of two telescoping channels that 
adjust to any beam spacing from 16 
to 24 inches, is installed between the 
beams before the wall or ceiling goes 
up. Then the outlet box (the square 
object, which has holes for the wires, 
shown in the picture above) is snapped 
onto a button (shown in the center 
of the box) that is a part of the hanger 
and that can be moved along the chan- 





are used with steel joists, cellular floor, roof 
decks, columns, girders, and trusses. Each 
section has illustrations and specifications. 


JOH-U11—Walker Fuel Saver 
Draft Regulator. 16 pp., illus. 

Automatic draft regulators—how they save 
heating costs and cut down fire risks—are 
described and catalogued in this booklet for 
big and small installations. 


JOH-U12—Water Conditioning Equipment 
and Electric Pumping Systems. 35 pp., illus. 
Water softeners, how they work, and why 
they are worth their cost, are explained here, 
with construction charts. A catalogue of elec- 
tric pumps and softening systems is included. 


JOH-U13—Standard RLM Specifications for 
Industrial Lighting Units. 46 pp., illus. 

Specifications for 18 metal covered lighting 
fixtures—suitable for outdoor, work, and stor- 
age areas—are given in this booklet. 


Automatic 


JOH-U14—How to Construct a Flat Locked 
Seam Roof. Terne Topics, Volume 2, No. 2. 
4 pp., illus. 

This booklet gives a step-by-step illustrated 
explanation of the building of metal, locked 
seam roofs, from start to finish. 


JOH-U15—Tremco Trouble Free Sash Main- 
tenance. 4 pp., illus. 

Best ways to use a New mastic comp« yund— 
instead of putty—tor sash maintenance are 
explained and illustrated in this folder. The 
compound can be applied with putty knife 
or glazing gun; comes in colors to match 
sash paint. 


JOH-U16—Flintkote Industrial Products Di- 
gest. 24 pp., illus. 

Characteristics and uses of a wide range of 
flooring products; protective coatings for 
masonry and metal; adhesives; and pavements 
are described in this catalogue. 
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nel to permit installation of the outlet 
box anywhere between beams. One of 
two models of the hanger has broad 
end plates with nailholes so it can be 
hung between wooden beams (the 
model shown above); the other is 
equipped with long, wrap-around metal 
tie straps for fastening to steel beams. 


JOH-U4—PACKAGED FURNACE 

Small but versatile, the new PAC 
packaged space or central heater unit 
is designed to permit installation in 
a variety of places, its manufacturer 
claims. Sockets on the side and bot- 
tom of the unit permit installation on 
the floor, or, by suspension, on walls 
or ceiling. This feature, combined 
with its small size—it is only 23 
inches high, 22 wide, and 47% inches 
long—permits space saving installation 
of the heater near the ceiling in closets 
or other small areas. Despite its size, 
the manufacturer says, the heater de- 
velops 100,000 BTU. The new unit 
operates on natural, manufactured, or 
mixed gases and is claimed to be suit- 
able for use either as a space heater 
or with a duct system. 
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JOH-U5—WINDOW WASHER 




















y 

Window-Wash'r washes windows 
just as well as standard, bulkier equip- 
ment and does the job more easily, the 
manufacturer claims, because all the 
necessary equipment is attached to one 
handle. Weighing only eight ounces, 
the new tool has a 7% inch felt wash- 
ing wick on one side, a squeegee of 
equal length on the other side, and 
an aluminum container for water in 
the middle. Pressure on a valve makes 
water flow from the container into 
the wick for washing; after the win- 
dow is washed, the handle is flipped 
to turn the squeegee into position for 
drying the window. For high win- 
dows, a mop or broom handle can be 
placed in the unit’s hollow handle 
to give extra reach. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
C) JOH-U1 Plastic Tile 

[}] JOH-U2 Door Frame 

C) JOH-U3 Outlet Hanger 

C) JOH-U4 Packaged Furnace 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
[) JOH-US Window Washer 

[} JOH-U6 Can Attachment 

C] JOH-U7 Patching Compound 
() JOH-US Primer Paint 


Nami 
Housinc AFFILIATION 
Position Titi 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 456 
and 457 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address and 
full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the JournaL or Hous 
inG, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SEND TO: 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
[} JOH-U9 Aluminum Windows 


] JOH-U10 Fireproofing 
JOH-UIL!L Draft Regulator 
}] JOH-U1l2 Water Conditioning 
C) JOH-U13 Lighting Units 
}] JOH-U14 Metal Roofs 
[] JOH-UI5 Sash Maintenance 


[} JOH-U16 Flintkote Products 
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JOH-U6—PAINT CAN ATTACHMENT 





Paint usually lost in pouring or mix 
ing can be saved by using Pormix, a 
new paint can attachment, according to 
the producer. The plastic attachment, 
tapered to fit neatly into a one gallon 
paint can, provides a spout for fill- 
ing roller pans, spray guns, and foun- 
tain rollers. The new gadget also gives 
the can extra height, thus preventing 
spilling when paint is mixed or brush 
is dipped into it; and because no paint 
spills into the sealing groove, the can 
reseals tightly and paint is kept fresh, 
the claims are. 


JOH-U7—PATCHING COMPOUND 
Water soluble and easy to apply, 
Dewk, a liquid plastic, is said by its 


manufacturer to be something entire 
ly new in sealing, patching, and caulk 
ing compounds, The new product was 
originally developed especially for seal 
ing cracks and separations around bath- 
room and kitchen fixtures and for 
patching breaks in tile and marble ce- 
ment, the producer says. But, it is 
claimed, laboratory and market tests 
proved the compound also suitable for 
patching and filling cracks in plaster 
walls and woodwork. Squeezed direct- 
ly onto the working area from a tube, 
the plastic is water soluble until it sets. 
Claimed not to crack, peel, or shrink 
after setting, the product is said to 
have extraordinary adhesive qualities, 
so it cannot easily be removed. 


JOH-U8S—PRIMER PAINT 

With a new sealer-coater paint, an 
average room can be painted complete 
ly in one day with both primer and 
finish coats, the manufacturers claims. 
This record is possible, it is said, be 
cause the new primer paint dries in 
30 minutes to 2 hours. Thus, the 
manufacturer says, a painter, work 
ing around a room with the primer 
coat, finds the first wall dry and ready 
for the finish coat by the time he has 
painted the fourth wall; most prime 
coats require overnight drying. The 
new paint, designed for use on plaster, 
old painted surfaces, or wallboard, is 
said to save patching time because it 
fills fine cracks. 
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COLIN MURCHISON, 

executive director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Orlando, Florida, died in late No- 
vember. Mr. Murchison had been executive 
director of the agency since 1939, a year after 
it was established, and had long been active 1n 
NAHO regional council affairs. 


L. WALTER HENSLEE, 

is on leave of absence for 90 days from his 
post as executive director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Galveston. Mr. Henslee 
will, during the 90 day period, serve as co- 
ordinator of the city’s so-called Pelican Island 
development. Mrs. Johnny Smith is acting 
executive director in his absence. 


J. S. FUERST, 

who had been chief of the statistics and re- 
search division of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, has resigned to enter the automobile 
leasing business in Chicago. Mr. Fuerst had 
headed up the housing authority division for 
six and one-half years and had been active in 
NAHO committee work for some time. 


HAROLD ROBINSON 

will leave about December 15 on a special 45 
to 60 day assignment to the London office of 
the Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 
Mr. Robinson, who has been with the agency 
for about six months and who was former 
director of the Massachusetts State Housing 
Board, will travel on the continent, covering 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, and Lisbon. He 
will make arrangements for financing, procure- 
ment, and development of mines for produc- 
tion of strategic materials. 


CATHERINE BAUER’S 

report for the Journal of Social Issues (see May 
JourRNAL, page 182) has recently been re- 
printed in booklet form under the title Social 
Questions in Housing and Town Planning by 
the University of London Press. She also re- 
cently contributed a paper to a new book, 
Roots of Contemporary American Architecture, 
edited by Lewis Mumford. 


RICHARD H. OBERREICH, 

executive director of the Indianapolis Rede- 
velopment Commission, resigned in October 
to enter private business as treasurer of a paper 
box corporation in Indianapolis. Mr. Ober- 
reich was vice-chairman of NAHO’'s Redevel- 
opment Section during 1951-1952. He is 
succeeded by John Walls as executive director 
of the redevelopment agency. 


GEORGE DUGGAR 

has left the San Francisco city planning agen- 
cy to head a study at the University of 
California on origin-destination problems. 


EDWARD A. GIBBS 

this summer left the Wilmington, North 
Carolina, housing authority to take a position 
in New York City to handle relocation prob- 
lems for one of the new Title I redevelop- 
ment projects that have recently been ap- 
proved for the city. Title I relocation in New 
York is being handled by the redeveloper 
rather than a public agency and Mr. Gibbs 
is in the employ of the Wood, Dolson Com- 
pany, Inc., a real estate service organization 
that has been engaged to do the relocation 
job. He was formerly a housing manager 
for the Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington. 
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MITCHELL GARDENS... one oF tHe 


NEWEST AND LARGEST FHA PROJECTS 


Requested by the Air Force, Mitchell 
Gardens, Hempstead, Long island is one 
of the largest projects of its type —628 
families. ALFOL Building Blanket Insu- 
lation was installed in ceilings, side- 
walls and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°% of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection—and, the job costs less. Write for 
details. Address Dept. J-12 for data. 


ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. \ 





2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


A L FO L rest IN Renscrive INSULATION | 


ALFOL INSULATION + 155 £. 44th ST.,... NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 








HOUSING RESEARCH 
Appraisals Redevelopment 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Typical modern bathroom with an AllianceWere BAS 
illianceWare L-2018 lavatory. 


recessed bathtub and 





Gracious colonial blended with the convenience of the ranch home charac- 
terizes ballev Forge Homes built by Madwav Engineers and Constructors 
AllianceWare furnished by J. Levitt Inc. Plumbing contractor—Lewis Hark 





ALLIANCEWARE, INC. Alliance, Ohio! o 





Bathtubs ¢ Lavatories « Sinks 






ey Forge FUMES 


Suburban Philadelphia develop- 





ment completely equipped with 


Altianed Vare Bathtubs 


N the historical location of Valley Forge. Madway Engineers and 
Constructors are completing another group of fine homes planned to 
bring richer and fuller living to buyers with average incomes. 


The Valley Forge residential development consists of over 200 single 
houses located near the Philadelphia end of the Pennsylvania ‘Turnpike. 
Features of these homes include face brick exterior construction, aluminum 
windows, full size kitchens, three bedrooms and ceramic tile bathroom 


with an AllianceWare BA5 tub. 


There are sound reasons for the choice of AllianceWare by builders of all types 
of homes. The modern styling, beauty and color choice of AllianceWare 
fixtures fit Cape Cod cottage, Western ranch house or gracious colonial. 


The stainproof, porcelain-on-steel enamel has a dense hard surface—easy 
to clean—that possesses a lifetime of lustrous beauty. The heavier gauge 
sheets used for AllianceWare assure rugged durability and quietness. The 
AllianceWare method of installation prevents sagging of tubs and leaking 
of water around the rim at the wall line. 


Whether the job is one bathroom or several hundred, builders who plan 
quality homes of long-lasting attractiveness find AllianceWare fixtures 
offer both builder satisfaction and owner satisfaction. 
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1952 NAHO MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Final report of NAHO’s 1952 Membership Com- 
mittee showed a net increase of 450 individual mem- 
bers and 56 agency members, George W. Price, Jr., 
Norfolk, chairman of the committee, reported at the 
end of October. In all, 838 new individual members 
were enrolled during the year and 67 agencies took 
out memberships. Cancellations cut the gain. 

Henderson, Kentucky scored a record during 
1952 when it became the first Kentucky authority with 
100 per cent individual NAHO membership. The 
commissioners and staff were signed up as NAHO 
members by O. B. Jennings, executive director of the 
authority and state membership chairman. 
set a similar record in Alabama. 

Three changes were made in dues rates by the 
Board of Governors during 1952 to encourage new 
memberships. The board: (1) reduced minimum 
agency membership to $10 for small authorities with 
limited budgets; (2) raised the annual salary limit 
for $5 junior active memberships from $2400 to $3600; 
(3) established a special local authority commissioner 
membership fee of $5 for commissioners whose author- 
ities hold agency memberships. 

Joe Mulcahy, Dallas, who has been appointed 
chairman of the Membership Committee for the 
coming year, is mapping plans for 1953. 

Gross gains in 1952 membership, 
are listed below: 


Gadsden 


state-by-state, 


Indi- Indi- 
Agency vidual Agency vidual 
Member- Member- Member- 
ships ships ships ships 
Kentucky 0 3 
Mississippi 


New ENGLAND 
l 
Connecticut 
North Carolin: 
Maine ‘a “seeing : 
South Carolina 3 
4 


Massachusetts : 
Tennessee 


New Hampshire V ( 
Mate ) 
Rhode Island oe 


y W Virgin () 
Vermont Vest Virginia 


SOUTHWEST 


Mippte ATLANTK 
ines Arkansas 


Delaware 


Member- 


PERFECT a 
SASH BALANCE ay 


for double hung windows ™ = 


Perfect balance is vital to 
the tight-wire artist—her 
success depends on it! Like- 
wise, the successful per- 
formance of double hung 

indows depends on the 
p@cfect balance of each 
sashNThey must not creep 
up or dawn, yet must raise 
or lower oothly and 
easily. UNIQUE Sash Bal- 
ances assure th¥akind of 
performance. Me pho 
know ... architects, contr 
tors, housing officials, and 
millwork specialists—spec- 
ify UNIQUE, the sash bal- 
ance of proven leadership 
around the globe. 





Dist. of Columbia ( 
Maryland 

New Jersey 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 


NortH CENTRAL 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 





Colorado 
Louisiana 
New Mexic Oo 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


PaciFic SOUTHWEST 
Arizona 0 
California 4 
Hawau 0 
Nevada 0 
Utah 0 


PactFic NORTHWEST 
Alaska 0 
Idaho 0 
Montana 0 
Oregon 0 
Washington l 
Wyoming 0 


SERVICE 

PERSONNEL 0 
CANADA 0 
Orner Foreicn 0 


Toras 
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CONTROLLED TENSION... PERMANENT STRENGTH 


The UNIQUE Sash Balance is not a friction 
device, but a fool-proof counterbalance with 
controlled spring tension. It will not rust or 
corrode. Its lifting power is assured through 
permanent strength. Installation is simple... 
readjustment unnecessary . . 
Write today for full details. 


the Perfect Sash Balance 


. maintenance nil. 


Over 100 million in use throughout the. world 


| 7 De pn inane tas Ol )-- 


UNIQUE BALANCE CO., INC. 

25 Bruckner Bivd., Dept. JH-1252 

New York 54, N. Y. 

Please send me detailed information 
on Unique Balances. 


Name Firm. 
Addr 


City 
© 1951 U. B. Co., Ine 
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